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Sir John Seeley once remarked about the word “liberty” that 
a political speaker must use it at least once in each address, because 
otherwise the audience would not know when to applaud. A 
different stimulant for the lethargic listener is now employed. 
A different talisman serves the purpose of platform conjuring. 
“Democracy” bids fair to succeed to the almost vacant place of 
“liberty” as the most hackneyed, the most ill-defined, and hence 
the most meaningless term of public debate. The less familiar 
watchwords at least commit one to something. But an election 
candidate in search of an elastic label beneath which any attitude 
under the sun may find shelter had best ring the changes upon 
“democratic.” 

One reason why this epithet has come to mean so little is that 
we have struggled to make it mean so much. The Greeks, who 
invented it, were not bothered with its present ambiguities, for 
they knew what they had chosen it to stand for, and they adhered 
to this. But we of the modern age, in our zeal to have a single 
word as the most convenient weapon to brandish, have forced into 
this word every aim which our own side has promoted and the other 
side has opposed in the great conflict of ideals. To prove a thing 
evil we assume as sufficient that we should prove it undemocratic. 
In defending what has been so stigmatized we feel that the case is 
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hopeless if we cannot remove this initial objection, so that by 
hook or by crook, though we should burst the English language ™ 
our effort, we must prove the damnatory adjective to have been 
misapplied. If we want to reform anything, we place our chief 
reliance on the argument that our plan will still further democra- 
tize what we have set out to mend. Thus we have become almost 
afraid even to raise the question whether this purpose in state. 
craft is not, like all other purposes, a thing of limited scope, whose 
special advantage may be missed by our having too much of it 
not less surely than by our having too little. Our experience of 
the Bolsheviki has indeed opened the eyes of a few. But even 
this is being explained away. Enthusiasts are emphasizing the 
difference between “true’”’ and “‘false’’ democracy, just as they 
used to split hairs about “‘liberty”’ and “‘license,’”’ for they are 
pledged to exhibit the system they idealize as free from all imper- 
fections whatever. They therefore contend that, while its plausible 
counterfeit may be bad, the real brand will bring unmixed bless- 
ings. It is thus spoken of as if it were not merely good govern- 
ment, not merely the best government, but the just government 
made perfect, and the implication is that if we seek democracy all 
other things will be added unto us. Yet it is surely plain that such 
unqualified panegyric can be deserved by no human arrangement. 
As Dr. P. T. Forsyth would say, the purpose of the universe is not 
definable in a formula which undergraduates can easily remember. 

How many senses of this term can we distinguish in current 
usage? Atleast three. They are not, indeed, independent senses 
and we may find that they rest on a common basis of principle. 
But they are sufficiently different to make it worth while for us to 
distinguish them. 

a) The first is the sense of equality. When Martin Chuzzlewit 
landed in New York one of the earliest things impressed upon him 
was that no such relation as ‘master and servant” was there 
recognized. A mere matter of names is, of course, of little impor- 
tance. What is important is the determination in the New World, 
both in the United States and in Canada, to allow nothing that has 
the shape of birth privilege, and to insist as far as possible that all 
men shall have the same civic opportunity. One saw an example 
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of this lately in Canada when the rumor of a large consignment of 
decorative titles, some of them transmissible from father to son, 
called forth in the House of Commons a very fierce and probably 
a very decisive protest. Whatever else the man in the street means 
when he calls himself democratic, he at least means to avow a 
mood of permanent irritability toward all social or caste arrogance. 
But this meaning is negative rather than positive. It states a posi- 
tion in terms not of what one approves but of what one condemns. 

b) Again, a democratic order is thought of as one in which 
individual preferences must yield to the collective will. What 
the nation has clearly purposed each citizen is called upon to 
promote. Majority rule means minority submissiveness. Thus a 
bill may be opposed at every stage in the American Congress by 
every constitutional weapon, but once it has become the law of the 
land it is undemocratic to obstruct the enforcement. Words and 
acts that were permissible before the entry of the United States 
into the war became treason to the American democracy the 
moment that step had been taken. The draft law ceased to be a 
legitimate subject for debate as soon as it had been signed by the 
President, for to question its propriety was to imperil its effective- 
ness. It is but the extreme statement of this principle when one 
hears the jest that all sides in a presidential election are expected 
when the result is known to agree that the best man has been 
chosen. Imbued with this spirit we hear with amazement of a 
Home-Rule Act for Ireland, duly passed after ample discussion in 
the Imperial Parliament, yet allowed to remain a dead letter because 
three or four counties have sworn to resist it unto blood. For the 
insurgent few declare in the same breath that they look upon the 
wisdom of king, lords, and commons as the one authority which 
should claim their allegiance! Many of us feel that the deplorable 
resolve of other Irish counties to resist unto blood this effort at 
defrauding them of their hard-won constitutional gain was to be 
expected under the circumstances. For we see “Ulster” and Sinn 
Fein as alike rebels against democracy. 

c) But when we speak of the war as a democratic crusade, and 
as an effort to “make the world safe for democracy,”’ it is clear 
that neither of the foregoing senses can be intended. What, for 
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example, is meant by the view that Germany must be “democra. 
tized’? None of us cared with what degree of servility the Ger. 
mans might choose to prostrate themselves before their All Highest. 
or in how complex a system of hyphened prefixes they might struggle 
to express the fine shades of their noble rank. Still less can we 
desire to intensify that subordination of the individual to the civic 
whole of which Germany beyond doubt has had too much rather 
than too little. It is their cast-iron “‘ patriotism” which, more than 
any other cause which could be named, made possible their out- 
rage upon the world. We would rather instil, if we could, that 
wholesome individual rebelliousness by which alone a collective 
purpose of brigandage may be effectively balked. 

What we do mean, then, by a democratized Germany is a Ger- 
many in which public affairs shall no longer be made the tool of 
dynastic intrigue or military ambition. For this purpose we would 
see the great body of the people taking government into their own 
hands. For we trust, despite much appearance to the contrary, 
that they will prove far better than the oligarchs who have misled 
them. No mere depreciation of hereditary rank will be of the 
slightest use until there is an active and intelligent participation 
in politics, especially in the control of foreign policy, by the great 
mass of the citizens. 

The three sorts of civic quality which have been distinguished 
above, and to which the same name has somehow been applied, 
are so far from mutually implying one another that each of them 
has often been found, and is still often found, in the absence of 
one or both of the others. A man may be vociferously resentful 
about caste but have little public spirit and less desire to take a 
hand in public business. The new countries have known many 
such men, hot in pursuit of a private fortune, and disdainfully 
avowing their disregard of “mere politics.” A few generations 
ago the patriotism of merry England was warm in the breast of 
multitudes who were at the same time thoroughly obsequious to 
the duke and the baron, quite content to leave every public matter 
to such wise or unwise guidance. And today the militant British 
“Liberal” is often acquiescent in what he looks upon as the 
empty form of rank and very determined to maintain his individual 
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freedom against majorities not less than against kings, yet eager 
to interfere by every privilege which the constitution gives him 
for shaping national policy. 

Moreover, the word “‘democratic”’ is so far from covering all 
that we seek in a sound social order that to each of the foregoing 
senses a special danger corresponds. The passion for equality is 
a constant menace to legitimate leadership and to wholesome 
direction by the expert. The Pilgrim in The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel spoke of that horrible future when science should have 
produced an intellectual aristocracy; “for what despotism is so 
black as one which the mind cannot challenge?” And yet, if we 
were not just so enthusiastic in our belief that one man’s opinion 
is as good as another’s, the poor dupe of the patent medicine 
advertisement might not be so cruelly robbed and tortured in 
defiance of published advice against quackery by our medical 
associations. It has been well said that a plebiscite a hundred 
years ago would have forbidden the threshing-machine, the power 
loom, the spinning-jenny, perhaps even the steam engine, and 
that in England at an earlier date a wide franchise would have 
prevented the reform of the calendar, preserved the penal laws 
against dissenters, and restored the House of Stuart. We may, 
indeed, plume ourselves on the thought that since then the school- 
master has been abroad. But there must always be a great gulf 
between the best thought and the average thought of any age. 
Nor can the activity of all the schoolmasters abolish it, any more 
than the hind legs of a stag can be trained to overtake the front 
ones. ‘‘We may say generally,” wrote the pessimistic Sir Henry 
Maine, “that the gradual establishment of the masses in power is 
of the blackest omen for all legislation founded on scientific opinion, 
which requires tension of mind to understand it and self-denial to 
submit to it.”” The masses, thank God, have done much better 
than Maine expected. But we know what he meant. The present 
writer has seen, for example, many a passionate effort to diffuse 
belief in vaccination among those who still cling to their own 
ignorant judgment against it. Perhaps they prefer a democratic 
subjection to smallpox rather than immunity through a servile 
submissiveness to oligarchic science. 
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The danger of becoming over-democratic in the sense of coercing 
the individual will under a tyrant majority has been displayed to 
us on an appalling scale by the case of the German professors, 
That class above any other should have been pledged to truth. 
and not merely to truth when popular and victorious, but to truth 
when overborne by clamor and threatened by authority. But 
these men were brought up in an atmosphere where truth had to 
play into the hands of power. They lived where an academic 
teacher must at his peril say, on matters of state, no more and no 
less than was prescribed to him, where he must pretend an enthv- 
siasm for national purposes that he might personally hate, where, 
in short, he was a mere literary propagandist for court and public 
on every subject which touched. “‘patriotism.”’ His academic 
future depended on his complaisance. This hiring and intimidating 
of the learned class, this poisoning of the stream at its very source, 
is a chief count in our indictment against the enemies of civilization. 
There they stood, those wretched German Gelehrier, issuing pamphlet 
after pamphlet to suit the mood of the Wilhelmstrasse, reinforcing 
the infamous unanimity of an uninstructed public with the still more 
infamous, because so dishonest, unanimity of the erudite and the 
able. Their best excuse is perhaps that of the trembling senators 
of Tiberius, that they were forced to “balance terror against mutual 
shame.” The thoughtless folk among ourselves, who mock at 
“academic freedom,’ little know whose language they have 
borrowed, whence comes the seed they are trying to scatter, and 
what sort of fruit it has been proved likely to bear. 

It is less needful to point out the risks of democracy in the 
third sense that we have distinguished, for they have been insisted 
on with tiresome iteration by every critic from Plato down to Lecky 
and Carlyle. How can the masses legislate for themselves when 
they understand their own good so poorly, when so few have the 
leisure that is needed for so complex a study as government, 
when the crowd is such a helpless prey to the demagogue and the 
‘‘machine,”’ when class passions are so readily exasperated, short 
views are so much easier than long ones, and sacrifice of immediate 
personal interest for remote social benefit is so difficult a demand 
upon the average man? To some of these objections democracy 
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has given such an answer in the ordeal of the war that we need 
not expect them to present themselves again with quite the old 
arrogance. We have proved how deep was the truth of John 
Stuart Mill’s judgment fifty years ago: “There is a capacity of 
exertion and self-denial in the masses of mankind, which is never 
known but on the rare occasions on which it is appealed to in the 
name of some great idea or elevated sentiment.’’ One thing, 
however, we are certain to hear again, that the vast and intricate 
field of foreign affairs cannot be “democratized”’ but that decisions 
there must be left to “‘those who know.”” Some men to whom 
this last phrase can, in the light of the world-war, be applied only 
with ironic facetiousness do not hesitate still to put forward the 
claims of that secret diplomacy which conducted the world to 
disaster. And, although they belong to an order that is vanishing, 
they will be made to vanish all the sooner if the real democrat will 
acknowledge the grain of truth in what they say, and will prepare 
himself with a democratic scheme that can turn the edge of their 
criticisms. 

The prevailing definition of democracy is 
will of the people.” It has the advantage of making the idea of 
government central, so that social equality, individual submissive- 
ness, and a common interest in common affairs follow by way of 
inference. But it has the defect of including polities which can be 
called democratic only by a non-natural use of the word. Every 
government which holds its place, if we exclude mere military 
tyrannies, may be said to rest upon the will of the people. For 
any nation that chooses to act as a whole can at its pleasure remove 
rulers from their post. If it refrains from doing so, this must be 
because either from deliberate preference or from mere dislike of 
change it acquiesces in the wielding of authority by those in power. 
When Louis Napoleon made himself emperor it is very probable, 
indeed, that a plebiscite among the French would have approved the 
step. Would such a plebiscite have made Napoleon’s government 
“democratic” ? It was one of the quaint statements of Bismarck 
that the throne of the king of Prussia was broad based on a people’s 
will. And it is by no means certain that a numerical majority 
would not have borne Bismarck out. Mr. Bertrand Russell has 
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told us that it would be undemocratic to depose the Hohenzollerns 
at the end of the war unless the German people expressed a wish 
for the change! The use of words in this way is enough to make 
one’s head go round. Yet it is certainly true that whether we 
think of rule by king and parliament, or of rule by president and 
congress, or of rule by sultan and grand vizier, or of rule by a 
Manchu dynasty, it is the public which by its overt action or by 
its tacit approval is responsible for the status quo. Every people, 
as the old proverb says, has just that sort of government which it 
deserves. But surely not every people may be said to govern 
itself democratically. 

Granted that the public is the ultimate king-maker, a sharp 
difference will still exist between that state in which the decisive 
voice of the public is provided with an acknowledged organ of 
expression and a state where no such organ is available. For in 
the one case popular action must needs be revolutionary; in the 
other it is constitutional. Having raised to power a certain group 
of rulers, you may either submit without criticism to whatever 
they choose to do, or you may watch them at every important 
turn to make sure that they continue to execute your will. And 
as a country cannot be governed by continual convulsions, the only 
method, if you mean to be masters in your own house, is to estab- 
lish a convenient channel through which public opinion may be 
constantly brought to bear. 

Let us put this negatively. There are two ways in which, 
with equal deadliness, the principle of democracy may be denied. 
It may be repudiated in form, or it may be nullified in practice. 
Formal repudiation has been exemplified by the Germans. ‘They 
have had no genuine right of free speech and free assembly, no 
unfettered press, no power of removing the executive from office 
at the public will. Thus, however true it may be that the people 
are in the end the source of authority, they remain at crucial 
moments without real influence. But one can also suppose 4 
state in which the channels of popular action are provided but are 
left unused in practice. Each man may be so absorbed in his 
individual fortunes that he neglects his share in guiding the common 
affairs. Everybody’s business has become nobody’s business. A 
handful of bureaucrats is allowed to work its will. That state 
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has the form of democracy but lacks its power, and he who is con- 
tent with it is no democrat except in name. 

Thus we must apply a twofold test. Mr. Asquith once said of 
the British House of Commons: ‘There is not a wave, there is 
scarcely even a ripple of public opinion which is not reflected in our 
debates.”’ This means that the formal test is there answered in a 
high degree, and no doubt a similar statement could be made of 
Congress. But in each case there must be a genuine public opin- 
jon, not the opinion of a few newspapers or a few noisy agitators, 
but that of the people as a whole, informing itself on matters of 
state, and exerting itself this way or that as the social conscience 
may direct. No Englishman and no American will argue that either 
country has risen in this respect to the level at which we should aim. 
Judged so, there have been formal democracies which we should 
call morally autocratic and formal autocracies that were morally 
democratic. We need, then, a national self-consciousness, not in 
the sense of a Kiplingesque jingoism, but in the-sense of a wide- 
spread resolve on the part of the common man to know what his 
rulers are doing in foreign policy, and to know it before it has been 
unalterably done. Our advance in this direction has been notable, 
as anyone can see who compares the thrashing out of the terms of 
peace today in the public forum with the method of the Holy 
Alliance or of the Congress of Berlin. But if secret diplomacy is 
discredited, and if the public is to play an altogether new part in 
world-statesmanship, how much is needed to make the change 
effectual and to secure that it shall be a benefit ? 

It is safe to say that the new régime will demand a tremendous 
reform of public education. Citizenship must no longer be a side 
aspect of our school teaching, a thing “referred to” on Fourths of 
July and Empire Days to the accompaniment of a flag, the recita- 
tion of war poetry by the senior class, and the performance of 
action songs by the primary division before a crowd of admiring 
parents. Nor must the teaching of citizenship be a mere systematic 
drilling in submissiveness to the powers that be. What we want 
is to make our children more fit than we have been, not simply to 
execute public policies but to determine them. How lamentable it 
is that such prolonged propaganda should have been needed in the 
United States, in Canada, in Great Britain, to make our people 
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know what militarism is, what German imperialism is, what 
rights are safeguarded in the public law of nations, why peace at 
any price is an ignoble ideal, where the limits must be set which 
mark off legitimate national spirit from inhuman national aggres- 
siveness! We ought not to have required so many tons of pamphlets 
and so many months of popular lecturing before these elements of 
citizenship were adequately realized. If democracy is to be effect- 
ive in ruling the world such delay must never be imposed upon 
our action again. It may be said that the school cannot impart 
such complicated ideas to an immature mind. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that the mind of an intelligent boy or girl has just 
the elasticity and the receptiveness that are absent in the average 
adult. Try to explain the heinousness of selling votes before the 
senior class in a public school, and you will meet with less dishonest 
casuistry than would be put forward by these children’s parents. 
It is not less absurd to say that international morals cannot be 
taught to the yeung because of the complex thinking it involves 
than to suggest that Sunday schools must be a failure because the 
Athanasian Creed is so very metaphysical. We should of course 
have to change many things: qualification of teachers, type of 
curriculum, character of textbooks, and much more. But this is 
part of the burden and the challenge of a new time. 

Again, the democratic citizen of the future must be educated 
not only for civic self-expression but for civic self-control. It 
is not more important that he should learn to fulfil the func- 
tions which belong to him than that he should learn to recognize 
what functions do not belong to him. The war has brought 
home to us in its own brutal fashion a new regard for science. 
Not very long ago the scientific expert was having an uphill 
fight for his due place in our British and American communities. 
And until his due place is conceded we must expect that the 
expert will be much rarer than he might be and should be. Take, 
for example, an election campaign which involves some serious 
issue regarding public health. Does the party agent on one 
side feel very greatly strengthened, or the party agent on the 
other very much discouraged, by an “‘overwhelming”’ manifesto 
of the medical profession? Such a document can, as a rule, be 
tremendously counteracted by artful propaganda, by appeals to 
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prejudice, by insinuation of personal designs on the part of the 
doctors, by a skilful use of such terms of reproach as “theorist”’ 
and “faddist.”” So far the very mildest eugenic proposals have 
made little headway. Most of us know cities in which a suggested 
law of compulsory vaccination would meet with a perfect tornado 
of resentment at the polls. We have allowed a sort of myth to 
grow up that the “practical” man must keep a watch upon the 
“dreamer,” and that business experience, native common sense, 
are the great sources of wise legislation. But the myth has been 
pricked by the war. We have learned how unmanageable by 
mere common sense are the explosives that are made in a laboratory, 
the new mechanical designs of the aerial and marine engineer, nay 
even the expansive ideas conceived by men of literature and set 
afloat upon the world through the press. The power of dollars, 
of business aptitude, of “‘great executive ability,’ has been thrust 
into the background by the power of thought. If this has been 
the case even amid that clash of arms by which the voice of reason 
is supposed to be overborne, how much more should it be so when 
the world has to be reorganized not for war but for peace ? 

What we must set before ourselves then is the task of making 
our elective system far more productive than it has ever yet been 
of rulers who shall deserve our trust not merely by their upright- 
ness but by their insight. The Herculean work before us must not 
be laid upon the very un-Herculean shoulders of such men as we 
have had. Thinking on a vast and world-transforming scale has 
to be done, and we have to choose those who will do a great deal 
of it for us. For, however much we may speak of mandates and 
plebiscites and referendums, we know that the more complex our 
affairs become the greater must be the responsibility for decisions 
that we cast upon our parliamentary representatives. The ver- 
dict at the polls is on an issue of principle; the details, often of 
immense difficulty and importance, must be settled by our dele- 
gates, and it is the quite sufficiently arduous task of the common 
voter to determine who those delegates shall be. 

It is not by making democracy prevail in the sense of enthroning 
average opinion; it is rather by securing for average opinion the 
best possible enlightenment from the brain and will of the most 
competent, that the next great step forward shall have been taken. 
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Surely, then, one of the measures most clearly indicated for the 
improvement of our education is an organized advance in the sub. 
ject of ‘political science’”’ at our universities and colleges. This 
very term still sounds a little odd to the man in the street, who has 
been accustomed to think of politics and science in quite different 
moods of mind. But if our universities are to be a real center 
from which the light of knowledge will shine abroad, can we afford 
to neglect as we have done so immensely important a field as the 
problems of government? Will anyone contend that our seats of 
learning have contributed even a fraction of the help that might 
have been expected of them to make the common voter more 
intelligent in the use of the franchise? And can we conceive any 
other province which calls for ‘university extension’’ work more 
urgently ? Yet a word must here be said about the danger which 
seems to dog such academic teaching in “politics.”” No maledic- 
tion can be adequate upon those who seem to advise that we 
should herein take our model from Germany. What we seek to 
promote is political science. The first requisite of science is free- 
dom, and the first essential in its professors is fearless independence of 
popular prejudice. To say this is by no means to question the need 
at the most extraordinary crisis of the Great War for exceptional 
restraint by the state on the expression of opinions dangerous to 
public safety. But the need and legitimacy of restraint at all times 
upon social teaching that is uncongenial to the teacher’s milieu 
are being shamelessly proclaimed. In one college after another 
social science has thus been burlesqued. No scientific man can too 
strongly insist that the principle of unfettered investigation and 
uncensored publication shall at the earliest safe moment be restored. 
It touches the very life of a progressive democracy. 

Those who would limit the teaching in government or in eco- 
nomics by the tone of prevalent opinion are the lineal descendants 
of those who interdicted Galileo from saying what he thought about 
the stars. Those who think that a heretical sociologist should 
“seek the endowment of his chair from those who agree with him” 
would have bidden Copernicus expect no further countenance until 
he loyally and democratically adhered to the view that the sun 
goes round the earth. It is just at this point that the strain upon 
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popular institutions has become most intense, and that those who 
understand the vital need for protecting unpopular sincerity are 
separating themselves from the charlatans who flatter the unin- 
structed and toot for profit among the vulgar. President Wilson’s 
ringing denunciation of the mob violence that masquerades as 
patriotism should be taken to heart by every college trustee who 
is in danger of mistaking loyalty to his own ignorances for loyalty 
to the state, and by every college head who cannot distinguish 
between enthusiasm for the American flag and enthusiasm for 
increased salary from a board of regents. The manifold questions 
about property, about labor, about trusts, about trade, about 
national equipment, about eugenics, which must be settled in the 
coming time of peace, cannot be dealt with in that poisoned atmos- 
phere of restraint with which not a few who should know better 
would seek to surround us. They fear, forsooth, that the simple 
may be misled, and the national will may be impeded! Theories 
that are false and tendencies that are retrograde will be exposed in 
due time in the only way in which they can ever be exposed with 
effect, not by persecution, but by frank and tolerant criticism. To 
bear such criticism when it is distasteful is just what democracy must 
learn. And to those who would dole out ‘‘truth”’ under precautions 
we must reply that truth has so far proved capable of looking after 
itself with little help or profit from their trembling solicitudes. 

If any ingenious devotee of words can prove that the educa- 
tional requirements I have tried to indicate for the democracy of 
the future are all deducible from the meaning of that very elusive 
word itself, by all means let him do so. Others will think it prefer- 
able to attempt no such linguistic manipulations, but to speak 
rather of those checks and balances by which democracy is made 
safe. One thing in any case is clear, that he is no friend but rather 
an enemy of the democratic system who would see it established 
without those conditions under which alone it can yield its best. 
Nothing is easier than to demand it in those shrill tones of com- 
pliment to “the people” which the people love to hear. But the 
democrat who, as Lord Morley has well said, prefers using his 
mind to merely exercising his tongue on the people’s behalf is 
their true servant for the future. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE THROUGH CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


W. J. DONALD 
New York City 


There are nearly a thousand American cities with a population 
of over eight thousand. Each of these cities has a problem or a 
group of problems sufficient to warrant the present existence of at 
least one community organization. Many cities have been growing 
so rapidly that their range of problems covers everything from 
city planning and housing to a new form of city government, a 
new railroad freight and passenger terminal, a new franchise for 
a street railway or the financing of a new hotel. Occasionally— 
but rarely—one finds a city that is so dead that it has no housing 
problem or any other problem except deadness. 

This means that there are at least one thousand cities in which 
there is a chamber of commerce or other civic organization which 
someone of ample training and high purpose may serve as 
community leader.’ 


THE CHALLENGE OF A PROGRAM OF WORK 


Being fully aware that many socially minded civic and social 
workers are inclined to look with disdain on the chamber of com- 
merce and to doubt the possibility of constructive community 
service through the chamber of commerce, I venture to present 
the program of work of the Bridgeton, New Jersey, chamber of 
commerce as a sample. The statement of this program of work, 
as it appears in a report of one of the field secretaries of the American 
City Bureau, is printed herewith in full as follows: 


PROGRAM OF WORK 
INTRODUCTION 
The following is the result of a thorough survey of the membership of 
the Bridgeton Chamber of Commerce, as obtained through a series of group 


For an extended discussion of chamber of commerce ideals and methods see 
Community Leadership—The New Profession, by Lucius E. Wilson, vice-president of 
American City Bureau, Civic Press, New York, 1919. 
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meetings. They are an expression of the most urgent and obvious needs of 
the community at the present time. In the natural course of events, other 
projects will demand the consideration and decisive action of the Chamber. 

Accomplishment of the projects included in these programs is dependent 
upon intelligent leadership on the part of officers and directors and enthusiastic 
co-operation on the part of the membership. The programs present a broad 
and comprehensive field for organized community endeavor, giving promise 
of actual accomplishment because derived from the united thought of the 
membership. 

MAJOR PROGRAM OF WORK 


A general demand already exists for the accomplishment of subjects 
placed under this heading. The Chamber of Commerce is, therefore, in a 
position to find immediate and wide support in its activities directed along 
these lines. 

1. Streets —Co-operate with City Council to secure improvement of streets 
and extension of the present pavement system. 

2. Education.—Work for an improved public-school system, advocating 
the erection of a new high school and endeavoring to raise local educational 
standards. 

3. Good roads.—Inaugurate movement to improve all highways leading 
into Bridgeton and endeavor to obtain hard surface road for trucking produce 
to big marketing centers. 

4. Health—Advocate the establishment of a garbage collection and disposal 
system, extension of the sewerage system and adequate enforcement of the 
sanitation laws. 

5. Transportation.—Take steps to secure improvement of local train and 
trolley service. 

6. Housing.—Encourage the building of homes as a solution of the housing 
situation. 

7. Comfort station.— Provide public restroom and comfort station for the 
convenience of out-of-town people who make Bridgeton their trading center. 

8. Industrial development.—Develop Bridgeton industrially by fostering 
the industries already located here and endeavoring to secure new ones. 

9. Publicity.—Advertise the advantages of Bridgeton as a good place in 
which to live and work. 

10. Civic co-operation.—Bring the general public to an understanding and 
appreciation of the aims and purposes of the Chamber of Commerce in an 
effort to unite the entire citizenship into an effective force for promoting the 
best interests of Bridgeton. 

11. Street lighting —Urge City Council to improve the present street 
lighting system. 

12. Community building —Undertake campaign to secure erection of a 
community building as a memorial to Bridgeton’s ex-service men. 
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FORUM AND DISCUSSIONAL PROGRAM 


Certain projects will require discussion and the winnings of a larger interest 
and support before they are undertaken, if efforts are to be successful. 

A single meeting of the Membership Forum may indicate a degree of 
interest in a topic that will justify its immediate transference to the Major 
Program by the Board of Directors, and the appointment of a committee to 
begin work. 

1. Traffic regulations.—Consider ways and means for the parking of 
automobiles and the elimination of traffic congestion. 

2. Agricultural development.—Study the need of and develop plans for the 
assistance of farmers in the marketing of their products. 

3. Recreation.—Focus public attention upon the necessity for adequately 
equipped and properly supervised parks, playgrounds, dance halls, theaters, 
and recreational centers where Bridgeton’s young people can enjoy themselves 
under wholesome social surroundings. 

4. Fire prevention.—Stimulate public interest in the care of property so as 
to eliminate the dangers of fire. 

5. City beautification.—Promote a sense of pride in the appearance of the 
city, encouraging general participation in all “‘clean-up movements,” and 
urging rigid enforcement of existing ordinances. 

6. Taxation.—Arrange for the presentation of arguments favorable to a 
readjustment of taxable valuation and rate with a view to an increase in city 
and county income which will take care of needed improvements. 

7. City planning.—Advance as a subject for early discussion a feasible plan 
which will provide for the future growth and development of the city. 

8. Retail trade.—Awaken interest among merchants in a plan to improve 
store service, thereby strengthening the position of the city as a mercantile 
trading center. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 


The following subjects were presented, but do not appear to have sufficient 
support to warrant their being placed in the Major or Forum Programs. 
They may be introduced into the activities of the organization as public 
attention is attracted to them and as there is opportunity to carry them out. 

Bring before the public the necessity for more adequate accommodations 
for visitors. 

Unite with the other Chambers of Commerce in this district to secure a 
satisfactory proportion of state expenditures in South Jersey. 

3. Urge City Council to enact an ordinance providing for milk inspection. 

4. Co-operate with local ministers to increase interest in church activities. 

5. Suggest to the banks the advisability of remaining open one evening a 
week instead of Saturday afternoon. 

6. Establish a public forum for the discussion of important municipal 
questions. 
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7. Educate the people of the city to appreciate and support the Bridgeton 


Hospital. 
8. Develop a sentiment favorable to the proper marking of streets and 


renumbering of houses. 
9. Advocate erection of a municipal abattoir. 
10. Discuss the possibilities of an improved form of city government. 
11. Consider advisability of conducting a campaign to secure a Y.M.C.A. 


INTERRELATION OF CIVICS AND COMMERCE 


It has been a common sport for socially trained “civic’’ workers 
to assume a superior and self-righteous attitude toward the chamber 
of commerce and the chamber of commerce secretary. This pose 
is bred of a false philosophy of life which assumes that social and 
economic points of view are separate and distinct, and that, 
therefore, civics and commerce should be kept in thought-tight 
compartments. 

Actual experience of the chamber of commerce secretary has 
served to demonstrate the oneness of the community problem. 
In secretarial literature it finds its expression in more than one 
paper on “The Interrelation of Civics and Commerce.”’ Thus 
one finds that health and education, city planning and zoning, 
municipal administration, language and religion, politics and race, 
are intertwined with the business of making a living. A few 
illustrations quoted from a Manual on City Planning Procedure' 
will serve to illustrate more in detail: 


Street traffic.—Is retail trade handicapped by the inadequacy of parking 
areas for automobiles, and by the consequent parking in front of store windows 
furnished for display? Does the trade avoid congested streets, and can 
shoppers approach store fronts by automobiles? Is the time of business men 
and workmen wasted by traffic delays caused by a congestion of street cars, 
horse-drawn vehicles, motor busses, and automobiles? Must trucks take 
“the long way around” in delivering industrial products or merchandise to 
railroad terminals? One could elaborate on the economic significance of the 
street traffic problem at length. 

Zoning.—Real estate men everywhere are anxious for zoning, in the 
interests of their property or the property of their clients. Does it mean 


* Manual on City Planning Procedure, by W. J. Donald, American City Bureau, 
1920. 
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anything to mortgage companies that homes are protected from the encroach. 
ment of stores, from the shadows of apartments, and smoke and fumes of 
industry? Does the dry goods merchant want proximity to a garage or does 
the manufacturer of silks seek a chemical plant as his neighbor? Retail 
business men succeed best where business men ‘‘most do congregate.” The 
retai! ‘corner grocery”’ was ever a precarious financial adventure. 

Grade crossings.—Consider the time lost to business by delays caused by 
grade crossings. Street cars, automobiles, pedestrians, trucks and delivery 
wagons are kept standing, and workmen and clerks are late for work. Life 
that can be valued only inadequately in money terms is destroyed by grade 
crossing accidents. Retail business districts are damaged and residential 
sections are blighted, until the obstruction is removed. 

The principle suggested by these illustrations is one which the 
business man understands more or less in its concrete applications. 
It is a principle so well understood by a large percentage of chamber 
of commerce secretaries that their years are being devoted to 
teaching it to business men and to applying it in the solution of 
practical problems. Indeed the chamber of commerce secretary 
who thinks only in terms of one of the special social sciences will 
fail to solve the problems of the community, and sooner or later 
will destroy the chamber of commerce by undermining the only 
philosophy on which it can live. This statement is not only 
theory—it is also tried and proven practice. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SECRETARY 


To understand the nature and scope of the program of work of a 
chamber of commerce is a challenge to the man who would serve 
the public. The opportunity of the chamber of commerce secretary 
invites men of the very best of training in the social sciences 
together with executive ability. One’s knowledge of the sources 
of information is likely to be taxed to the utmost in the course of a 
week’s work. 

What level the profession has reached is indicated by a “Code 
of Ethics” prepared by a committee of experienced secretaries and 
adopted by the Students Association at the American City Bureau 
School for Chamber of Commerce Secretaries held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in August of 1920. The “‘code,” which might well be 
emulated by other professions, is as follows: 
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COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP IS A PROFESSION 


I BELIEVE 


That it offers an exceptional opportunity for constructive and substantial 


community service. 

That as a member of this profession I should strive to improve my knowl- 
edge, widen my mental and spiritual horizon, and arrive at an understanding 
of the forces which move men to united action for the public weal. 

That I should be at all times sincere, considerate, unprejudiced and fearless. 

That my morals should be above reproach. 

That I should apply myself to my work with a diligence and industry 
consistent with my physical and social efficiency. 

That I should scrupulously administer the finances and affairs of my 
office in accordance with the best business practice. 

That I should be honest and accurate in the dissemination of information 
regarding the community which I represent. 

That I should hold in strictest confidence all information given in the same 


spirit. 
That I should take no advantage for personal gain of private information 
received through the activities of the organization which I serve. 

That a greater field for service rather than a higher salary should be the 
actuating motive in any future advancement in my profession. 

That I should make no tender of my services to another community unless 
certain that the position desired is to be vacated. 

That I should not accept a salary greater than commercial organization 
experience shows my organization is justified in paying. 

That I should accept no remuneration for my services as a commercial 
organization executive apart from the regular salary for the position, except 
with, the full approval of the Board of Directors. 

That I should refrain from attempting to increase my salary by playing 
one organization against another. 

That to make a change of position after only a few months of service or 
while in the midst of important incompleted activities is wrong in principle 
and detrimental to the profession. 

That the ethics of my profession are best served by giving credit for 
accomplishments to the organization, rather than to the secretary. 

That I should have the courage to admit my mistakes and thereon build 
for future success. 

That I should so conduct myself and the affairs of my organization that 
others in the profession may find it wise and profitable to follow my example. 

That I should be willing at all times, when requested, to assist my fellow 
secretaries in the solution of their problems and in securing a better under- 


standing of the principles of the profession. 
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That my acceptance of a position as secretary should be founded upon 
implicit faith in my community, in my organization, in my profession and in 
myself. 

That above all I should be loyal to my community and to my organization. 

That I should exemplify the principles of unselfish community idealism 
and urge the responsibility and privilege of community service. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


. There is a constantly growing demand for well-trained men 
for chamber of commerce secretaryships. Moreover, standards of 
quality are constantly and rapidly rising. 

The problems which the secretary must help to solve call for 
adequate training, executive ability, the impulse for public service, 
and a philosophy of society which sees the community problem as 
fundamentally one rather than diverse. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF THE BLACK DEATH AND THE 
AFTERMATH OF THE GREAT WAR 


JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 


Ever since the Great War terminated and the world lapsed 
into the condition—physical, moral, economic, social—in which it 
now finds itself, historians and students of social pathology have 
been searching if possibly they might discover a precedent in the 
past for the present order (or rather disorder) of things. The 
years immediately following the close of the Napoleonic Wars have 
been the favorite epoch for examination. But the conditions of 
the period after Waterloo have been found to bear little resemblance 
to conditions today. The differences in degree between things 
as they were then and things as they now are is so great that 
analogies fail. The old maxims, ‘‘We understand the present 
by the past,”’ and “History is philosophy teaching by example,”’ 
are broken shibboleths. ‘There seems to have been nothing in the 
past comparable or applicable to the present. 

And yet, though it is true that history never repeats itself, there 
is one epoch of the past the study of which casts remarkable light 
upon things as they are today; whose conditions afford phenomenal 
parallels in many particulars to present conditions; which furnishes 
not merely analogies but real identities with existing economic, 
social, and moral circumstances. That period is the years immedi- 
ately succeeding the Great Plague or the Black Death of 1348-49 
in Europe. The turmoil of the world today serves to visualize 
for us what the state of Europe was in the middle of the fourteenth 
century far more distinctly than ever was perceived before. It is 
surprising to see how similar are the complaints then and now: 
economic chaos, social unrest, high prices, profiteering, depravation 
of morals, lack of production, industrial indolence, frenetic gaiety, 
wild expenditure, luxury, debauchery, social and religious hysteria, 
greed, avarice, maladministration, decay of manners. 
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Let us consider the first and most immediate effect—the loss 
of man-power owing to the great mortality. While it is true that 
the population of Europe is much greater now than in the fourteenth 
century, and the mortality far higher then than in the past five 
years, nevertheless, as everyone knows, {the working efficiency of 
Europe has been seriously reduced owing to the death of large 
numbers of men in battle or of disease, to which must be added 
some millions of the civilian population from starvation, privation, 
and disease. And many of those who survive are shaken in body 
or in mind. The nerves of these people are so shattered that it 
will be a long time before they can go back to work; many of them 
never will. The same was true of the people of Europe in 13409, 
when the Black Death had passed. The psycho-physical shock 
to them had been so great that restoration of their former vitality 
and initiative was impossible, or very slow. 

The economic effect of the Black Death also was not unsimilar 
to the effect of the Great War, though the immediate results of 
the plague were very different. The moment the war began 
prices soared. This was not so in 1349. The immediate effect 
of the Black Death was to lower prices and to glut the market with 
commodities. The reason is not far to seek. Every civilized 
society possesses a certain accumulated surplus of goods or produce, 
enough to last it for some months at least, even if production cease. 
Now the mortality due to the Black Death was very high, at least 
35 per cent of the population. The consequence was that when 
the plague had spent its force the surviv ing’population found itself 
in possession of thege accumulated stores, produce, goods, in 
addition to movable And real property which had once belonged to 
those now dead. 

Men woke up to find themselves rich who had formerly been 
poor, inasmuch as they were the only surviving heirs. Land, 
houses, furniture, goods, farm products, cattle, horses, sheep, were 
without owners, and most of it was immediately appropriated by 
the survivors. Everything movable or which could be driven 
away on four feet was seized; even landed property was occupied 
since there was no one to protest and the very courts of law were 
stopped. ‘‘There were small prices for everything,” records 
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Henry Knighton, the medieval chronicler. ‘A man could have a 
horse, which before was worth 4os. for 6s. 8d.; a fat ox for 4s.; 
a cow for 12d.; a heifer for 2d.; a big pig for 5d.; a fat wether for 4d. ; 
a sheep for 3d.; a lamb for 2d.; a stone of wool for 9d. Sheep 
and cattle went wandering over fields and through crops, and there 
was no one to go and drive or gather them.” 

The direct result of all this suddenly acquired wealth was a 
wild orgy of expenditure and debauchery on the part of many. 
Furs, silks, tapestries, rich furniture, expensive food, jewels, plate, 
fell within the purchasing power of the poor. Men spent lavishly, 
luxuriously, insanely. Poor workmen and poorer cotters, living in 
wretched hovels, who formerly, like Margery Daw, had slept on 
straw, now lolled on beds of down and ate from plate that once had 
decorated the sideboards of nobles. Often, too, they removed from 
their ancient quarters into the vacant houses. The landlord class 
was hit hard by the plague. ‘‘Magnates and lesser lords of the 
realm who had tenants made abatements of rent in order to keep 
their tenantry; some half the rent, some more, some less, some for 
two years, some for three, some for one year, according as they 
could agree with them.” 

But this condition of luxury soon passed. Those who survived 
found themselves personally richer than before; but Europe was 
immeasurably poorer, for production absolutely ceased for months, 
even a whole year, and when it was renewed the productive capacity 
of Europe was found to be much impaired, while the waste had been 
terrific. When all the accumulated surplus had been consumed or 
wasted, prices soared and the cost of living, both of commodities 
and of service, rose enormously. Farm laborers, guild workmen, 
domestic servants, clerks, even priests, struck for higher wages. 
“In the following autumn no one could get a reaper for less than 
8d. with his food; a mower for less than 12d. with his food. Where- 
fore many crops perished in the fields for want of some one to garner 
them. But in the pestilence year there was such abundance of 
all kinds of corn that no one troubled about it 
could scarcely get a chaplain under ten pounds or ten marks to 
minister to a church. There was scarcely any one now who was 
willing to accept a vicarage for twenty pounds.’’ Even rents 
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soon went up. Abandoned buildings lapsed into ruin, occupied 
buildings naturally deteriorated under wear and tear, and the 
wages of carpenters and other artisans were often so high as to 
prohibit repairs. 

The high prices of staple commodities and the exorbitant 
demands of the wage-earning class soon reached a pinnacle under 
the stimulus of profiteering. Accordingly the governments had 
resort to maximum laws both for commodities and wages. France 
passed a Statute of Laborers in 1350, England a similar law in 1351. 

The social effects of the Black Death were manifold. In the 
first place, then as now, there was enormous displacement of popv- 
lation. The plague had the effect of an invasion; it either killed 
or drove out the population. Thousands fled to other places 
Infected districts were left deserted. In after-years one finds 
evidence of this in interesting ways. New place-names, new faces, 
even unfamiliar speech in various regions, attest it. One finds 
evidence of Italian colonies in south German and south French 
cities; French and Germans in north Italy; Flemings in Normandy; 
Normans in Picardy, etc. Under the stress of fear men were mad 
to get out of an infected region, and fled, often into another quite as 
dangerous. We find other evidence of this movement of population 
in the outcropping of technical industries and crafts, once peculiar 
to a certain country, in quite another place owing to the flight of 
workmen from the former to the latter locality. 

The texture of society, too, was profoundly modified by the 
Black Death. In addition to a large class of nouveaux riches, 
the plague opened the door of opportunity to many to get into new 
lines of employment, or to establish themselves in new kinds oi 
business. Clerks became merchants, former workmen became 
employers and contractors, farm laborers became gentlemen 
farmers. The old nobility of Europe, which derived its lineage 
from the Norman Conquest and the Crusades, largely passed away, 
leaving their titles and their lands to the kings who gave them out to 
new favorites, so that a new noblesse arose in Europe, a parvenu 
nobility without the accomplishment, the pride, or the manners o! 
the old nobdlesse. ‘The titles survived, but the blood of the peerage 
was new, not old; parvenu, not aristocratic. With the passing of 
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the aristocracy passed also the chivalry and courtesy that had 
distinguished it. The decay of manners in the last half of the 
fourteenth century is an astonishing fact. The old-fashioned 
ventility was gone; manners were uncouth, rough, brutal. Famil- 
iar speech became rude, lewd, even obscene. Every student of the 
literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries has observed 
this. ‘This explains the paradox that books on courtesy were so 
much in demand in these centuries. The new high society was 
icnorant of good manners and needed to know. Even fashions 


| reflected the decadent conditions of the age. Refinement and 


decorum in dress, which marked the distinguished lady and gentle- 
man in the thirteenth century, disappeared. The nouveaux riches 
had a passion for display, for garish colors, for excessive dress, 
for the wearing of many jewels. Dressmakers and milliners 
reaped a harvest from this class. The costumes were fabrications 
to wonder at, but not to admire. 

Another characteristic of the late fourteenth century which 
strikes a familiar note is the protest against political corruption 
and administrative inefficiency. The cry for reform was wide- 
spread and not to be wondered at. The Black Death hit the 
governments of Europe hard. For two hundred years these 
governments had been slowly and painfully developing their 
administrative machinery and training up a skilled class of officials 
in their employ. Now of a sudden thousands of this technically 
trained class were cut down, so much so that the governments were 
crippled beyond what we may imagine; police protection, courts, 
law-making, the hundred and one everyday activities of an ordered 
society were arrested. The machinery of the governments nearly 
stopped. In this emergency two things happened: the offices 
had to be filled, the government kept running at all cost, so that 
thousands of ignorant, incompetent, dishonest men were hastily 
thrust into public offices; moreover, the thousands of vacant 
offices tempted the job-hunter, the placeman, the professional 
office-seeker, and this class swarmed into the vacancies with the 
selfish motive of feathering their own nests and plundering the 
public. The result was appalling waste, great maladministration, 
peculation, etc., with the natural protest of society against these 
abuses. 
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The church was no better off than the state in this particular 
Every student of medieval history knows the outcry that arose jp 
Europe in the last half of the fourteenth century against the abuses 
and corruption in the church. But the church is not to be blamed 
too severely for this condition. It, too, had to keep functioning 
and to do so impressed into service all sorts and conditions of men: 
in the universal terror it could not be over-careful in those whom it 
selected. And again, church offices were lucrative and influentia| 
appointments, and many intruded themselves into church livings 
for the sake of the material nature of the preferment. 

Complaints against political and administrative corruption, 
the prevalence and increase of crime, lightness of mind, and looseness 
of morals, high prices, profiteering, industrial and farm strikes, 
extravagance, indolence, or refusal to go to work are common 
and widespread today. So they were in the fourteenth century. 
The Black Death wrought a universal upheaval and transformation 
of society to which nothing else in history is comparable except 
the influence of the Great War. 

Even in the field of psychology this analogy holds true. Not 
only those who actually fought in the late war, but the whole 
population is suffering from ‘‘shell shock,’ from frayed nerves. 
It is this condition which explains the semi-hysterical state of mind 
of millions in Europe, which accounts for their fevered or morbid 
emotionalism. The old barriers are down, the old inhibitions 
removed. The superficial yet fevered gaiety, the proneness to 
debauchery, the wild wave of extravagance, the flamboyant 
luxury, the gluttony in restaurant and café—all these phenomena 
are readily explicable by the student used to making psycho-social 
analyses. And as always at such seasons, the phenomena of the 
Freudian complex are vividly presented. A book could be written 
solely upon the strange, intense, morbid sex manifestations abroad 
in the world at present. 

It was so after the Black Death. The so-called Flagellant 
movement was a mixture of religious morbidity and sex stimuli, s0 
widespread in its influence that it reduced thousands to a state of 
frenzy. Not since the Crusades had Europe witnessed so tremen- 
dous a manifestation of mob psychology. In the lapse of all the 
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accustomed inhibitions of church, of state, of society, the thought 
and conduct of men went off on eccentric tangents. The failure of 
old authorities gave room for new and self-constituted authorities 
to establish themselves. Charlatans, mind-readers, sorcerers, 
witch-doctors, drug-vendors, sprang up like mushrooms, along with 
perfervid crossroads preachers and soap-box orators denouncing 
society and the wrongs around them, and offering each his panacea 
or remedy. A golden opportunity was afforded to the ama- 
teur preacher, the amateur reformer, the pseudo-scientist, the 
grafter. 

The literature of the late Middle Ages is rich in the possession 
of this kind of psycho-social phenomena, which has not yet been 
studied. Few even know of it. It may surprise the reader to 
learn that probably the well-known legend about the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin is attached to the time of the Black Death. Grotesque 
and amusing as Browning’s famous ballad is, there is yet a tragic 
pathos underneath the tale, which he failed to divine. Browning, 
as all his readers, regarded the story as a mere legend. But 
undeniably there is a basis of real history below the surface. 

In the first place it is a well-known historical fact that the Black 
Death was accompanied by a great plague of rats in Europe. 
Now the rat has been a symbol of pestilence since remote antiquity. 
One need go no farther than the Old Testament for evidence of 
this, and the symbolism is attested by ancient art. What probably 
happened at Hamelin was this: the town was infested by rats; 
the Pied Piper made his appearance (whether a charlatan or a 
lunatic cannot be said) and offered to charm the rats away. The 
rats probably stayed, but the Piper’s strange costume and stranger 
power which he declared that he possessed, united with the intense, 
even hysterical emotionalism of the people, working upon the 
natural curiosity of children at sight of such a wondrous spectacle 
as the Piper in their streets, lured the children after him and they 
were scattered, never to return. The poor children were swept 
away on a wave of crowd psychology, of emotional excitement, to 
the point of hysteria. They suffered the fate of those who went 
on the Children’s Crusade, many of whom we know fell into the 
hands of professional kidnapers and slavers. 
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A book might be written upon these peculiar and eccentric 
effects of the Black Death, as many will write books in the near 
future upon the social psychology of Europe since the war. The 
parallel which I have made is not a-perfect one, of course, but there 
is sufficient analogy between the aftermath of the Black Death 
and the aftermath of the Great War to enlist the serious considera. 
tion of the student of history. 
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A NORMAL-SCHOOL COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
INTRODUCTORY TO WORK IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


WILLARD W. BEATTY 
State Normal School, San Francisco, California 


As stated by Mr. Clow in his report on “Sociology in Normal 
Schools” in the March, 1920, Journal of Sociology, the California 
State Board of Education has within the last few years made certain 
minimum requirements in sociology as part of the professional 
work in normal schools. In expressing these requirements, one of 
the units of work specifically called for is “‘Civic Sociology.” It is 
doubtful whether the educators responsible for this requirement 
possessed any clear definition for “Civic Sociology”’ in their own 
minds. It is assuredly true that no two of the California normal 
schools have interpreted the term in the same way. It may be of 
some value to outline a tentative course which has been utilized in 
one such school during the past year in an endeavor to realize the 
intention of the state board. 
The aims of the course, as seen at San Francisco, were three- 
fold: first, the supplying of a background of science and broad 
general interest as an introduction to the social studies; second, 
an attempt to stimulate interest in an understanding and inter- 
pretation of the place of the individual in the present social organi- 
zation; third, and, with us, most important, the preparation of the 
individual student to meet the social problem of the teacher in the 
discipline of the school in a manner calculated to help her in han- 
dling it as a problem in citizenship training. The time allowed for 
this course was approximately sixty hours during one semester. 
A glance at the outline of the material as presented in the 
succeeding pages shows that the actual classroom time was utterly 
inadequate to more than touch upon a majority of the topics pre- 
sented, and that the ultimate value of the work must have depended 
upon the outside reading done in following up the assignments. 
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Although no specified amount of reading was required, a fairly 
automatic check of whether or not the reading was being done was 
offered by the quality of each day’s discussion, which, in every case, 
was based upon previously assigned references. In actual fact. 
the reading in a majority of cases exceeded what would have been 
considered a reasonable requirement and in many instances exceeded 
the actual references. 

Before discussing the method of presentation and different 
phases of the course in detail, the following general outline of the 
work is presented: 


A COURSE OUTLINE IN CIVIC SOCIOLOGY 


I. Tue IDEA OF SPACE, AND THE STELLAR RELATIONSHIPS 
A. The Immense Magnitude of Space 
a) Understanding of the terms “star, 
with their relationships 
b) Extent of space; distances 
c) Appreciation of the fact that the universe responds to “law”— 
some deliberate attempt to develop a sense of inspiration and awe 
at the works of creation, based upon scientific appreciation 
. A Brief Study of the Myths of Creation. Conceptions of primitive 
peoples, with some reference to their points of unity in explaining 
natural phenomena 
. The Birth of the World 
a) Some understanding of the conceptions of Laplace, Herschel, and 
Kant, and the Chamberlain-Moulton hypothesis 
b) The soundness of observational conclusions—inductive reasoning 
c) Some of the astronomical observations upon which the explanations 
of solar origin rest 
. THE Dawn or LirE—THE EVOLUTIONARY IDEA 
A. The Geologic Evidence of the Earth’s Development. The structure ol 
the earth’s surface and its organic content 
a) The development of life-forms from simple to complex, as revealed 
by geologic investigation 
. The Comparative Data Substantiating the Evolutionary Theory 
a) Data and conclusions of Darwin 
b) Data and conclusions of DeVries, etc. 
. The Embryonic Evidence of Recapitulation 
a) Fertilization and ontogeny 
b) Chromosomes as the bearers of “unit characters,” etc. 


planet,” “nebula,” etc., 


. PRIMITIVE MAN 
A. Apparent Age of the Race from Geologic Evidence; the Java, Nean- 
derthal, Cro-Magnon, etc., Men 
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p. Apparent Distribution. From Java to England, swinging through 
Southern India, Mesopotamia, Mediterranean Basin, Central Europe 
to British Isles 
a) On a basis of geologic evidence, see previous section 
b) On a basis of ethnic relationship, see succeeding section 

*. Race Types. A study of the Aryan-Caucasian distribution and the 
apparent Africo-Asiatic offshoots 
a) Head shape, facial index, etc., in determining racial similarity 
b) Influence of geography upon race development. See “‘C” below, 

further 


IV. SocteTAL EVOLUTION 
A. The “Ages of Man” 
a) Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron. Are they chronological or 
coexistent ? 
b) Hunter, herder, agriculturist, industrialist. Are they chronological 
or coexistent ? 
c) Individual, family, clan, tribe, city-state, nation. Chronological 
or coexistent ? 
. Prerequisites to the Development of Civilization 
a) Climatic 
b) Geographic 
c) Activity 
’. Influences of Geographic Environment on Civilization 
a) Geographic “paths.” Their influence on the spread of culture 
b) Geographic “situation” and its influence; isolation vs. central 
location; India contrasted to Greece; Alpine race vs. inhabitants 
of Rhine valley; Britain vs. Russia 
c) Situation and world-conflict; Babylon and Persia; Persia and 
Greece; Rome and Carthage; France and Germany 
d) Discovery of New World and results of consequent population 
movements 
. Study of the Tigris-Euphrates States. ‘The Cradle of Civilization” 
a) Social development, customs, laws, education, culture, “Code of 
Hammurabi” 
b) Economic development, use of slave labor, lack of mechanical help 
c) Comparison and contrast with modern civilization 
d) Increasing integration of social units 
. Cycles of Civilization—Growth of the Known World 
a) Independent rise of cultural groups: Egypt, Chaldea, Crete, India, 
Mexico, China, etc. 
6) Evidence of prior civilizations to these: archaeological data 
c) Rise and fall of Babylon, of Greece, of Rome. Replacement by 
“barbarian tribes.” The steppes as origins of racial migrations 
d) Disappearance of industrial secrets, etc.; forgotten monuments 
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e) For the first time a civilization has annihilated time and space ap; 
explored the entire globe; possibilities of the future; Malthusiay 
theories 

. Influence of Instincts and Emotions on Societal Evolution 

a) Social psychology—McDougall 

b) Studies in the unconscious—Freud 

c) Satisfactions and inhibitions of instincts in social development 

d) Influence of the mores working through instincts to conserve the 
existing order and inhibit progress 

e) In-group and out-group 

f) What determines right and wrong (study of classroom case prob- 
lems) 

. Religion and Social Development 

a) Comparative social virtues as presented by Confucius, Buddha, 
Christ, and Mahommet 

b) Religious martyrdom and violation of the mores 

c) Rise of science and philosophy, occupying part of the intellectual 
sphere once reserved to religion 


| 


On 


. Cyctes oF History—A Brier Stupy OF RECURRING SOCIAL Pu- 
NOMENA. (No attempt to be exhaustive, simply to illustrate again 
through a few typical historical instances, the cycle form of the develop- 
ment of civilization) 

A. Appearance of written law. (Codes of Hammurabi, Draco, etc., in 
Babylon, Greece, Rome, feudal Europe, etc.) 

B. Attempt to equalize voting privileges; the evolution of the “geo- 
graphical tribe” in Greece, Rome, down to our modern precinct and 
district 

. Land problem; the reiterated attempt to break up the landed estates; 
Greece, Rome, feudal Europe, modern Mexico, and Russia; the 
reclamation work of the United States and the colonization schemes 0! 
the California Land Settlement Board in adaptation of the Australian 
system 


VI. Topic REPORTS ON MODERN SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


O 


The approximate time allotment was about as follows: one- 
sixth of the total to Sections I, II, and III; one-third to Section 
IV; one-sixth to Section V; one-third to Section VI. 

No general textbook was possible because of the great range 0! 
topics. Chapin’s Introduction to the Study of Social Evolution 
came the nearest to paralleling the first part of the course, and was 
therefore used by practically everyone for the work of the first 
four sections. Lull, Evolution of the Earth, was found to be a little 
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Dace and more difficult reading, but was of general use. The Book of Knowl- 

Ithusian edge and Our Wonder World offered material of equal diversity 
and were much used. Other than these, a wide list of suggested 
references was Offered, some better than others, and some more 
dificult than others. ‘This list follows: 


lent 


erve the BIBLIOGRAPHY OF REFERENCES 
SECTION I 


C. W. Washburne, The Story of the Earth 
R. S. Ball, The Earth’s Beginning 
, Starland 
A. M. M. Griffith, The Stars and Their Stories 
J. R. Kippax, The Call of the Stars 
G. P. Serviss, Astronomy with the Naked Eye 
E. S. Holden, The Family of the Sun 
E. Hawks, Boys’ Book of Astronomy 
H. H. Turner, A Voyage in Space 


prob- 


3uddha, 


sllectual 


ed Chamberlain and Salisbury, Geology 
i H. W. Mabie, Norse Myths 
C. M. Gayley, Classic Myths 


Thomas Bulfinch, Age of Fable 
, Our Wonder World, Vol. I. 


SECTION II 


H. F. Osborn, Origin and Evolution of Life 
——, Age of Mammals 

J. W. Dawson, Story of the Earth and Man 
H. N. Hutchinson, Extinct Monsters 
Margaret Morley, The Song of Life 

J. A. Thomson, The Wonder of Life 

——, The Bible of Nature 

——, Darwinism and Human Life 

Wm. A. Locy, Biology and Its Makers 
D.S. Jordan, Animal Studies 


ction C.R. Gibson, The Great Ball on Which We Live 
J. I. Mix, Mighty Animals 
ige of Michael Guyer, Being Well Born 


M. M. Metcalf, Organic Evolution 

A. Dendy, Outlines of Evolutionary Biology 
‘ Rolt-Wheeler, The Monster Hunters 

: - Stanley Waterloo, The Story of Ab 

little C. W. Washburne, I'he Story of the Earth 
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E. S. Grew, The Romance of Modern Geology 
Agnes Giberne, The Romance of the Mighty Deep 
Chamberlain and Salisbury, Geology 


W. D. Mathews, Dinausaurs (Amer. Museum of Natural History) 


SECTION III 


J. P. True, The Iron Star 

Theodore Roosevelt, “How Old Is Man ?” (National Geographic Magazine, Feb. 
ruary, 1916) 

F. Ratzel, The History of Mankind 
. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age 

F. A. Lucas, Animals of the Past 

, Animals Before Man in North America 

Stanley Waterloo, The Story of Ab 

, Son of the Ages 

Many of the books previously noted, especially Chapin’s Social Evolution 


SECTION IV 


James Baikie, ‘The Cradle of Civilization” (National Geographic Magazine, 
February, 1916) 

A. T. Clay, “Pushing Back History’s Horizon” (National Geographic Mago- 
zine, February, 1916) 

H. G. F. Spurrell, Modern Man and His Forerunners 

W. H. Prescott, Conquest of Mexico—Conquest of Peru 

E. C. Semple, Influence of Geographic Environment 

, American History and Its Geographic Conditions 

E. Huntington, Climate and Civilization 

, The Pulse of Asia 

, Palestine and Its Transformation 

Perry Brigham, Geographic Influences in American History 

W. I. Thomas, Source Book of Social Origins 

W. G. Sumner, Folkways 

F 

H 


S. Chapin, Education and the Mores 
F. Ward, Applied Sociology 

P. Fairchild, Applied Sociology 

J. K. Hart, Democracy in Education 

Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum 

W. Trotter, Instinct of the Herd in Peace and War 
Gustav LeBon, The Crowd 

E. A. Ross, Social Psychology 

, Sin and Society 

W. McDougall, Social Psychology 
Hitschmann-Payne, Freud’s Theory of the Neuroses 
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Wilfrid Lay, Man’s Unconscious Conflict 

Wm. Healy, Mental Conflicts and Misconduct 

_—_—, The Child’s Unconscious Mind 

The Individual Delinquent 

C. A. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects 
Great Religions of the World (Harper), Collected Papers 


Allan Menzies, History of Religion 
Lord Dunsany, A Dreamer’s Tale—The Sword and the Idol 


For Section V references were made to any one of a number of 
high-school history texts, as well as other historical material. The 
following monthly and weekly periodicals, in addition to specific 
publications, were used in connection with the current reports: 
Review of Reviews, World’s Work, Current Opinion, Current History, 
Ouilook, Literary Digest, New Republic, Nation, Harvey's Weekly, 
Leslie’s Weekly, Survey, Manchester Guardian Weekly Edition. 

Throughout the course it was attempted to keep the discussion 
on a Socratic basis wherever possible, the instructor attempting to 
arouse the questioning attitude and avoid direct statement. In 
the first part of the work this was rather difficult because the 
students lacked the informational background to sustain discussion. 
The method proved successful in stimulating reading, and as the 
reading increased the discussions naturally improved. 

One of the chief handicaps from the informational standpoint 
was due to the small amount of current newspaper and periodical 
reading done by the average normal student. The topics assigned 
for individual report were given out about eight weeks before due, 
and in many instances stimulated this type of reading, with results 
which became increasingly evident in the course of the later dis- 


cussions. 


Throughout the discussions it was constantly kept before the 
students that the type of material introduced was of three kinds: 
facts, experimentally established and accepted; generally accepted 


| theories based upon many proved facts; opinions. All material 


discussed was classified accordingly, and of course every attempt 
was made to consider various theories and many opinions. The 
instructor carefully avoided any tendency to emphasize “pet” 
theories, and it is probable that at the close of the course each 
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theory had its adherents, and a variety of opinions were held by 
different members of the class. i 

The course was given in both the fall and spring semesters. 
One group of students took the work while assigned to classroom 
teaching, and the other group while doing nothing but preparatory 
work. The first group was in every way more alive to the possi- 
bilities of the course, and during the discussion of instincts and 
emotions, which were illustrated by classroom cases and examples, 
saw and profited much more by the applications to their current 
experience. 

Although an experiment, attempting in almost kaleidoscopic 
fashion to survey many fields, a judgment formed sometime after 
the product had passed on to other experiences is that the work 
was successful in realizing the aims laid out. It is not to be thought 
that any pretense of thorough or complete study of any one of the 
topics enumerated was made. Following this course, each student 
prepared in greater detail the material included in the courses of 
history, geography, general science, and life-science—it is hoped 
and believed with a better realization of the natural correlation 
existing. 

Of course the question remains, Is this civic sociology? | 
submit that this answer is as good as the next, and in aim and 
realization justifies the assertion that it is. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


JEROME DOWD 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Now that the world-war for democracy is terminated and 
autocracy forever banished, at least from Europe, the most amaz- 
ing fact which emerges for our reflection is that this achievement 
had to be brought about at a cost of life and property beyond 
that of any other achievement in the history of mankind. Indeed, 
it is inexpressibly amazing that the object aimed at and gained 
could not have been reached through the exercise of human reason 
in applying to the situation those fundamental principles which 
have been observed to be characteristic of the whole progress of 
civilization. If there is one fact of social evolution standing out 
more clearly than another it is that the trend of all institutions 
in the Western World has been away from autocracy and pater- 
nalism and toward freedom and democracy. This trend has 
been conspicuous in industry, in the family, in religion, and in 
government. The world-war had to be fought out simply because 
some of the nations of the earth were blind to this universal trend. 
It will always stand out as one of the most remarkable discord- 
ances of history that a people so profoundly learned as the 
Germans should have remained totally blind to the most obvious 
facts of human history, and should have perpetuated in their 
social organization those paternal aspects of industry, the family, 
religion, and government which have been against the whole trend 
of civilization. How much better it would have been for the 
world if Emperor William and his military aristocracy had per- 
ceived the trend of civilization and had sought to guide it toward 
its destination. But such seems to be the aberration of a privi- 
leged class everywhere that, owl-like, the more light they have the 
darker their vision, and they always incumber the path of progress 
and have to be ejected by violence. 
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Let us hope that the last great battle has been fought fo; 
political freedom; that the world is now safe for all democratic 
nations, and that the few remaining monarchies will soon undergo 
a peaceful evolution into self-governing states. 

In the meantime, before the smoke of battle of the world-war 
has quite cleared away, we see the horizon in every direction 
ablaze with another revolution of far greater extent and impor- 
tance than the one we are rejoicing to have brought to an end, 
This new revolution, now flaring up in every country, is merely a 
logical consequence of the one just ended. It is a revolution in 
the direction of democracy in industry; and it will go on, like the 
political revolution of the past, in spite of all opposition, until it 
is everywhere an accomplished fact. 

The peace of the world now hinges upon the attitude which the 
capitalists and all enlightened citizens will manifest toward this 
new revolution. Will they have the vision to perceive the inev- 
itable trend of industrial evolution, and seek to guide it toward 
its destination, or will they, like the German aristocracy in the 
political revolution, remain blind and set themselves as incum- 
brances in the path of progress? Their attitude toward this 
movement will determine whether it shall move on peacefully or 
become a flame, as in Russia. When this revolution has run its 
triumphant course, will the historian look back with amazement at 
the same blindness and imbecility of the capitalists that character- 
ized the Germans in their attitude toward the political revolution? 

In the industrial world we see labor and capital divided into 
hostile camps, wasting their strength and resources in warfare 
and inflicting manifold sufferings upon the non-combatant popula- 
tion. Will these contending forces ever sign an armistice and 
form a league to enforce future peace, or will the war go on until 
the social structure collapses and crushes both of them ? 

I believe that it is entirely feasible to bring about a permanent 
peace between labor and capital through the application of demo- 
cratic principles to industry; and, in the interest of that peace, 
I will venture to indicate the fundamental wrong in the present 
relationship of labor and capital and the kind of reconstruction 
needed to adjust industry to a democratic basis. 
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At the outset of this problem we should recall that the régime 
of labor and capital has certain inherent disadvantages, generally 
recognized by economists and sociologists, which render it incom- 
patible with industrial efficiency. The French economist Charles 


Gide, for instance, says: 


Leaving the high ground of justice, and using the criterion of social util- 
ity, the contract of wages is seen to have a vice which absolutely condemns 
it. As soon as the laborer surrenders his interest in the product of his labor, 
he loses all stimulus to production; nay, it is obviously to his advantage to 
do as little work as possible in return for the price the master pays for his 
labor. He can only be made to act otherwise by the sentiment of duty or the 
sentiment of fear; fear not of the whip, as the slave feels, but of dismissal, 
and of the loss of his livelihood. The first of these motives can only influence 
minds of a higher stamp, and, moreover, grows weaker as the antagonism 
between masters and workmen becomes more pronounced. The second 
motive—and human nature may boast of the fact—has never wrung any 
good result from man. 

Further, the interests of masters and workmen inevitably clash, and the 
wage system does not become more bearable for its fatal offspring—the strike. 
No one denies that the contract of wages is advantageous in certain cases; 
but what is contrary to nature is that this form of contract should become the 
general law of present society, so that, of their own free will or not, the labor- 
ing masses are dispossessed of all rights over the produce of their labor, and 
are deprived of all interest in the work of production. Such a state of things 
can scarcely be regarded as final. 


The modern laborer, in contrast to the slave, has a theoretical 
liberty, but in reality he has often only the choice of deciding 
under what master he will spend the greater part of his life, with 
no more interest in the outcome of his labor than a slave has, 
with no opportunity for individual initiative or self-realization, 
and no certainty in the tenure of his employment. Carlyle says: 


The liberty especially which has to purchase itself by social isolation, 
and each man standing separate from the other, having no business with him 
but a cash account: this is such liberty as the earth seldom saw—as the earth 
will not long put up with, recommend it as you may. This liberty turns 
out, before it has long continued in action, with all men throwing up their 
caps around it, to be, for the Working Millions, a liberty to die for want of 
food; for the Idle Thousands and Units, also, a still more fatal liberty to 
live in want of work: to have no earnest duty to do in this God’s World any 
more. What becomes of a man in such predicament? LEarth’s laws are silent, 
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and Heaven’s speak in a voice which is not heard. No work, and the ineradj. 
cable need of work, give rise to new very wondrous life-philosophies, |ije. 
practices. Brethren, we know but imperfectly yet, after ages of constitutional 
government, what Liberty and Slavery are. 


Even so arch an enemy of everything socialistic as Herbert 
Spencer could see nothing durable in the régime of labor and 
capital. In his judgment it was only a transitional stage between 
the coercive system of the past and some freer form of associa- 
tion of the future. 

The laborer in modern times does not have a proper incentive 
to self-realization. Because he lacks this incentive he finds his 
work uninteresting, monotonous, and often very irksome, and he 
seeks to limit it to as few hours as possible. On the other hand, 
professional men, such as artists, scientists, lawyers, and doctors, 
often find their work so interesting that they cannot do as much 
of it as they would willingly do within the limited years of their 
lifetime. If we analyze the two classes of workers we shall find 
that the difference in their attitude toward work is due not so 
much to the difference in the character of the work as in the con- 
ditions under which it is performed. The painter, sculptor, scien- 
tist, and professional men generally, work under conditions that 
bring into play certain fundamental instincts which always awaken 
interest and a feeling of exhilaration. For instance, the instinct 
of pugnacity which comes into play whenever man is inspired to 
overcome anything; the instinct of curiosity which comes into 
play whenever man is inspired to investigate or pry into anything; 
the instinct of self-assertion which comes into play whenever man 
is inspired to excel another or win any triumph over nature; and 
the constructive instinct which comes into play whenever man is 
inspired to invent, organize, or combine anything for a definite 
object. The secret of keeping a child amused, and out of mischief, 
consists in supplying it with playthings that keep these instincts 
busy. 

The reason that work is generally repellent to the average 
wageworker is that it affords no opportunity for the employment 
of these life-sustaining instincts. A man who is merely paid for 
his time, and who has no share in the control of the business in 
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which he works, is necessarily deprived of those stimulations 
which are essential to a normal and satisfied human being. Unless 
the laborer feels responsibility for the fate of the industry in which 
he works, he cannot, like the capitalist or professional man, enjoy 
the exhilaration of putting his whole soul and body into a life- 
career with the hope of reaping the fruits of his labor. Under 
present conditions only the capitalist class and the professional 
class have any individual initiative. 

The more labor is specialized the more the laborer is degraded 
by being reduced to play a purely mechanical part in production. 
“Tt is a sad confession for a man to make,” says Lemontey, “that 
during his whole life he has constructed nothing more than the 
eighteenth part of a pin.”’ 

Also, the more specialized the work the more helpless is the 
worker when turned off or when industrial fluctuations force him 
to seek a new master. Carlyle says: 


A man willing to work and unable to find work, is perhaps the saddest 
sight that Fortune exhibits under this Sun. Burns expresses feelingly what 
thoughts it gave him: A poor man seeking to work, seeking to toil that he 
might be fed and sheltered, that he might be put on a level with the four- 
footed workers of the Planet which is his. There is not a horse willing to 


work but can get food in requital, a thing this two-footed worker has to seek 
for, to solicit occasionally in vain. 


Some of our progressive capitalists, realizing the shortcomings 
of the wage system, seek to encourage initiative among their 
workmen by offering prizes for any inventions or innovations that 
they may originate and reveal to the management. For example, 
a certain workman suggested to his employer a device whereby 
the employer added one thousand dollars annually to his profits, 
and the employer was magnanimous enough to hand over to the 
author a check for thirty dollars.. Again some of our capitalists 
are now offering to sell stock to their employees, and are doing a 
great amount of welfare work for them with a view to securing a 
more permanent tenure of service. At a recent meeting of 
employment managers in Philadelphia deep-laid plans were for- 
mulated for making the laborer’s job more permanent. The fact 
was brought out that the hiring and firing of employees, due to 


* Galloway’s Organization and Management, p. 381. 
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the shifting of labor, cost the manufacturers of the country 
$172,000,000 annually; and it was proposed to reduce this labo; 
turnover by inaugurating a highly paid employing executive t 
winnow the grain from the chaff of applicants by making th 
conditions of the worker more sanitary, less wearisome, and the 
home surroundings more attractive. The fact was brought out 
that one company allowed its employees a rest period of three to 
five minutes in every hour; that another company allowed ; 
rest period in the forenoon at which it relieved the fatigue of its 
employees by selling them five hundred bottles of milk at three 
cents each, three crackers and a straw going with each bottle, 
Finally, some of our capitalists have done wonders in developing 
scientific efficiency methods whereby laborers may greatly increase 
their hourly product and daily wage. 

Strange to say, however, the laborers have not appreciated 
these efforts of the capitalists in their behalf. They have not 
warmed up to the science of intensifying their energies, and, 
indeed, if their efficiency could be multiplied tenfold and their 
wages in like proportion, they would be just as dissatisfied as 
ever. Who ever heard of increased wages satisfying the working 
classes? Have not wages doubled in the past century, and, in 
some industries, since the beginning of the world-war ? 

The fact is that everything which has been done for the wage 
class has been in a direction exactly opposite to that which leads 
out of our industrial warfare. The wage class are entirely luke- 
warm on all schemes of profit-sharing, scientific labor efficiency, 
prizes for valuable innovations, and philanthropic oversight of 
their health and community environment. The working people 
feel an indifference or antagonism to these things because they are 
all paternalistic and reduce the worker more and more to the 
condition of clay in the hands of the potter. They offer him no 
adequate expression of his personality, of his instinct of self- 
assertion, no incentive to invest his whole vital force in the 
industry in which he works, no share in the responsibility of the 
enterprise in which he spends his life, and no share in the fellow- 
ship which is so inspiring a characteristic of all co-operation among 
men who have the power of initiative. 
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The problem of industrial reconstruction is, therefore, simply 
this: to restore to the laborer the liberty of self-direction. As 
every man should have a vote in the political group to which he 
belongs, so every laborer should have a voice in the conduct of 
the industry in which he works. As autocracy and paternalism 
have been banished from the political world, so should they be 
banished from the industrial world. All incorporated industries 
should constitute a real or approximate partnership of labor and 
capital. 

It is very gratifying to note that a large group of British capi- 
talists have a vision of the inevitable trend toward freedom and 
initiative for the wage class, and have formulated a program which 
provides henceforward for a share in the control and responsi- 
bility of every industry by those who compose its working force. 
The details of this program may be found in the Monthly Labor 
Review, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, October, 1918. 
Such a program insures the elimination of strikes and lockouts, 
and interests every employee in the efficiency of the industry in 
which he works. It restores to him the power of self-direction, 
and gives him that sense of responsibility and fellowship in collec- 
tive undertakings which all free peoples should have and without 
which no people can be efficient or contented. This program 
calls for nothing revolutionary nor entirely new. It is susceptible 
of being worked out in graduated stages, and is already a success 
ina number of industries in this country and in England. 

It remains to be seen whether our modern capitalists will 
have the vision of the coming democracy in industry, or whether 
they will foregather to strengthen the old paternalism and devise 
schemes for making the laborer more impotent and submissive, 
and less full of life and aspiration. Shall we have self-direction, 
democracy, and fellowship in the industrial world, or shall we have 
bolshevism? One or the other is coming. 


THE COMPARATIVE ROLE OF THE GROUP CONCEPT 
IN WARD’S DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY AND CONTEM.- 
PORARY AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 


WALTER B. BODENHAFER 
Washington University 


Small approaches the study of sociology from the methodological 
side. His writings cover a period of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and in themselves offer an opportunity to show the changes 
in part which have taken place in sociological thought in that 
period. His thinking is rare in that it shows a growing tendency 
and an ability to assimilate the modifying trends and movements 
in the general field. Since we are not attempting to trace the whole 
of his system of sociology, we shall not attempt to show those 
changes which may appear, but shall rely on the later points of 
view in so far as they bear upon the subject in hand. We may, 
however, point out an impression which a reading of the various 
publications has left, and that is, a growing emphasis upon the 
group concept as a tool of thought and explanation. Not that his 
thinking was ever individualistic, in the proper sense of the term, 
but that the group concept has become more sharply defined and 
has gradually assumed a more central and commanding position 
in his thinking. As will be pointed out later, Small’s use of the 
organic concept in his earlier writings shows that the facts of group 
solidarity and social continuity, interdependence and unity, were 
in his thought from the beginning. But the explicit use of the 
group concept, as such, and its implications for sociology in par- 
ticular, are increasingly apparent as one pursues a study of the 
writing in a chronological order. We shall have some hesitancy, 
therefore, in placing too much reliance on exact statements in 
General Sociology in so far as this particular problem concerns us. 
In other words, the effort will be to present Small’s present views 
in regard to the group concept, rather than to trace a historical 
development of them.* 


* Reliance will be placed to some extent upon unpublished lectures as recalled from 


lect ure notes and conversations. 
588 
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We may approach the study of Small’s use of the group concept 
by first indicating his conception of the nature of sociology and its 
place among the various social sciences. According to Small, 
sociology is one of the variant techniques that have been developed 
in the “drive toward objectivity” in the field of social science. 
It is a natural outgrowth of the effort to see and understand the 
social life as it actually is, rather than from any abstract meta- 
physical or a priori standpoint. He has defined or described the 
place of sociology in various recent publications. These may be 
cited as the mature expression of his thinking on the problem. 
“Sociology is that variety of study of the common subject-matter 
of social science which trains attention primarily upon the forms 
and processes of groups.’* A little more amplified statement of 
the same thought is contained in the following definition: 

The sociological technique is that variant among the social science tech- 
niques which proceeds from the perception that, after allowing for their purely 
physical relations, all human phenomena are functions not only of persons, 
but of persons whose personality on the one hand expresses itself in part through 
the formation of groups, and on the other hand, is in part produced through the 
influence of groups. In brief, sociology is that technique which approaches 
the knowledge of human experience as a whole through investigation of group- 
aspects of the phenomena.? 

The sociological technique is that variant among the social science tech- 
niques which proceeds from the perception that all human phenomena are 
functions of groups.3 


These citations are sufficient to show that in Small’s view, the 
group is the fundamental concept in constructing a sociology. The 
analysis of group relations is the distinct contribution of sociology. 
This seems to be the only reason for its claim to rank as one among 
several techniques which seek to arrive at knowledge of the social 
process. It is the one thing which justifies sociology and puts it 
on a par with other social sciences or techniques.‘ In other words, 
it is the group approach to the common field of the various social 
techniques, the social process, which constitutes the reason for 


*“Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXI, 825. 

* Encyclopaedia Americana, article on “Sociology,” 1919. 

3 Lecture notes. 4 Ibid. 
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sociology as a method of investigation and thought. In so far as 
any social science can be said to have a field, the group is the meth- 
odological preserve of the sociologist. The aspects of experience 
which come within the range of the sociological way of thinking 
are “all incidents of this universal group destiny.” The sociologist, 
as such, is concerned only with relations of men in groups and the 
results of such relationships. His center of attention is the group. 
The importance of the group has not been adequately kept in 
view in the social sciences in general, but both in academic circles 
and in popular opinion there is an increasing recognition of the 
group.’ 

This emphasis upon the group concept, as the key to the claims 
of the sociologist for standing among the social sciences, is one of 
the important contributions to fundamental sociological concep- 
tions. It will be noted, of course, that Small’s point of view 
involves a departure from the extravagant notions of Ward, Gid- 
dings, and Small himself, with most of the other sociologists of two 
decades ago, when the claim of sociology as the master among the 
social sciences was more prevalent than it is today. Small does 
not leave his repudiation of the “master science” claim to be 


inferred only; he expressly confesses that the older conception 
among sociologists is no longer adequate: 


Before we fully find ourselves in the ranks of social science, we shall have 
to make very clear, first to ourselves and then to others, that we have a clue 
to a particular quest, and we shall, meanwhile, have called in our juvenile 
pretension to be the masters of everything while we are giving proof that we 
can discover something. We used to compare the relation of general sociology 
to the whole range of human activities with the relation of general biology 
to all the phenomena of organic life. Most of the sociologists at one time 
made assertions to that effect without a suspicion that they were comical. 
In fact, neither term of the comparison was conceived in accordance with reality. 
Biologists today do not recognize a science of general biology, except in the 
sense of co-operation of many divisions of labor in a field designated generally 
as biology. No more is there such a possibility as general sociology which is 
not a division of labor upon a reality common to all the social sciences. 


* Lecture notes. 

2 Ibid. 

3 “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXI, 840. 
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We have here expressed the point of view which is elaborated at 
creat length in Small’s Meaning of Social Science. We shall not 
pursue farther the conception of the division of labor among the 
social sciences and its implications for social science in general. 
It is brought in here for the purpose of showing that, in Small’s 
opinion, the older conception of the place of sociology is no longer 
tenable. In place of that conception he places his methodological 
plan of the co-ordinated techniques at work upon a common object, 
the social process. Among these various methodological variants 
the sociological takes its place by virtue of its particular methodo- 
logical tool, the group concept. This concept, then, in such an 
arrangement, is of the most fundamental and vital importance in 
the whole of that part of the division of labor called sociology. 
With this introductory survey in mind, we may proceed to some 
more particular parts of his treatment, showing the use made of 
the group concept. 

Mention has been made of the term “social process.” A study 
of Small’s use of this concept confirms what was said in the begin- 
ning, that the group approach is not a recent or sudden turn in his 
thinking. His increasing emphasis and clarity of expression of 
the group conception are but the normal growth of a thought which 
was prevalent in his thinking from the beginning. The very con- 
ception of a social process which has played so large a part in his 
thought and which, as explained by him and elaborated by his 
followers, forms a contribution to sociology, is an implication of a 
group conception of social reality. What he has done in later 
years is to make more clear the implications and logical results of 
his earlier central conception. In this respect he has typified, as 
well as influenced, the general trend in sociological thought. By 
the process conception he means the opposite of Spencer’s static 
conception of groups and group relations. The process conception 
emphasizes a ceaseless interaction in which there is constant change 
of the group from moment to moment, leaving it different from 
time to time. A process is a “‘coliection of occurrences each of 
which has a meaning for every other, the whole of which consti- 
tutes some sort of becoming.’’* The social-process view emphasizes 


Lecture notes. 
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the ongoing, changing, moving character of groups. It is a dynamic 
view of group relations. It emphasizes the essentially group 
nature of life as an ongoing stream. It is this suggested and 
implied conception of the solidarity of group life that is so impor. 
tant in all of the more modern developments of social science. 
Small’s use of the social-process category, connoting as it does 
the solidarity of the ongoing human stream as one of the funda. 
mental approaches to the understanding of social life, suggests 
Comte’s method which he called the vue d’ensemble as contrasted 
with the atomizing and dissecting method. The essence of Comte’s 
method, like Small’s, consists in the habit of looking at things not 
in their isolation but in their “‘together” both in space and time. 
Merz has characterized this method of thought as one of the most 
significant achievements of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
He has given to it the name synoptic method or view, in contrast 
with the process of analysis and synthesis, ‘‘the former taking in 
at a glance the totality of a complex subject, the latter dissecting 
the same into its parts and then attempting to bring them together 
again to a united whole.’’* The tendency to look at the problem 
of social life as a whole, as a plexus of group relations, is so central 
in Small’s thought that it may be well worth while to cite Merz 
again as he applies the synoptic view to the problem of society: 


Formerly all the sciences which have to do with this subject started from 
the study of the individual organism or the individual mind, frequently dis- 
regarding altogether the environment or collective life of man, or reaching 
this only by slow and uncertain steps. Latverly, however, not only has the 
collective life of man attracted more attention than the/ndividual it has become 
rather the fashion to place society in some form or other in the foreground, 
to start with some definition of the social “‘ Together,” of the collective life of 
human beings, and to approach in this way not only the study of humanity 
or mankind at large, but also, through it, to get a better understanding of the 
nature and life of the individual mind itself.? 


Small’s thinking, from the beginning, displays this tendency, but 
it has become more explicit and detailed with his maturer thought. 
In substantiation of the statement that the group view has been 


! Merz, History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, IV, 431. 
2 Ibid., p. 436. 
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central from the beginning of his writings, one might point to the 
use of the organic concept which flourished in the earlier develop- 
ment of thought in sociology in this country. Small has repudi- 
ated the organic theory in its extravagant forms, but he insists 
that it never, in the minds of those who made use of it, was more 
than a tool of interpretation with considerable limitation. It did 
have this much that was sound, the conception of the interrelated- 
ness and unity of the human stream. The kernel of truth in it 
was the thought which is illustrated in Merz’s statement and 
which is more adequately expressed in the social-process concept. 
The starting-point for the view which led to the biological analogy 
was the sociological axiom: ‘All men are functions of each other.” 
Stripped of the fantastic verbiage and details of some of its spon- 
sors, or imputed to it by its critics, the biological analogy or 
organic concept expressed the essential idea that ‘“‘everything some- 
how hangs together with everything else.’”* It is this thought, 
which is essentially a group conception, or group approach to the 
social problem, which one finds running through all of Small’s 
writings. Its significance for our purpose is quite apparent. 

Asa corollary of the point that has just been discussed, one may 
note the conception which Small has of the nature and place of 
social psychology in the recent development of sociological thought. 
Space does not permit, nor does our purpose warrant us in attempt- 
ing even, to summarize his social psychology. What is important 
here is to point out that Small recognizes in social psychology an 
attempt to give an adequate basis, in the analysis of group psy- 
chology, for the final explanation of the social process. He looks 
for the solution in both a functional and behavioristic social 
psychology.2. By the general term “‘social psychology” he refers 
to the fact that, since the beginning of the present century, soci- 
ologists in this country have become 


increasingly attentive to the states of mind which characterize people in groups, 
and to the connections between these states of mind and all the activities 
which the respective groups perform. To express it in terms which seem most 
convenient to some of us, we are more and more seeing our distinctive vocation 


* Small, General Sociology, pp. 74-80. 
* Ibid., pp. 637-49. 
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in trying to find out what interests are actually effective in the members of 
selected groups, and in what ways they shape the group fortunes." 


With the details of his suggestions for the solution of this important 
work we need not concern ourselves here. What is necessary js 
to point out that Small recognizes the essential group problem 
which lies at the heart of the social process. To seek out and dis. 
cover the essential process which constitutes the center of the 
group life is for him the task of social psychology. It is, in short, 
an application of the group concept to the study of life. 

It will be worth while to consider some further concepts which 
afford an opportunity for further investigation of the use made of 
the group concept. First of all, it will be necessary to refer to 
the concept group itself, in so far as it is recognized as one of the 
leading sociological categories. Concerning this concept, Small 


says: 


The fact of social groups is so obvious, and it is so significant, that the 
concept has been in constant use in the foregoing discussion. The term 
“group” serves as a convenient sociological designation for any number of 
people, larger or smaller, between whom such relations are discovered that 
they must be thought of together. The “group” is the most general and 
colorless term used in sociology for combinations of persons 
“group” for sociology is a number of persons whose relations to each other 
are sufficiently impressive to demand attention. The term is merely a conm- 
monplace tool. It contains no mystery. It is only a handle with which to 
grasp the innumerable varieties of arrangements into which people are drawn 
by their variations of interest. The universal condition of association may be 
expressed in the same commonplace way; people always live in groups, and the 
same persons are likely to be members of many groups.? 


With this introductory definition of the term group, as he under- 
stands it, we may pass on in the discussion to the general problem 
of the relation of the individual to the group or of the relation 
between the two concepts, the group and the individual. It is 
here, of course, that the crucial point of view appears in all our 
investigations. 


t “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXI, 817. 
2 General Sociology, p. 495. 
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We may begin the discussion of the problem with Small’s 
statement of the rival theories: 


Social philosophy, as hinted in the beginning of this chapter, has always 
vibrated between theories of individuals, regarded as independent, self-sufficient 
existences, and theories of society, regarded as an entity which has its existence 
either altogether independent of individuals, or at least by and through the 
submerging of individuals. Accordingly, the question has been debated from 
time immemorial: “Does society exist for the individual or the individual for 
society ?” or more specifically: “Does the State exist for the individual or the 
individual for the State?” 


The fallacy in this, Small points out, is the assumption of a dis- 
junctive, exclusive relation between the two. Whether the soci- 
ologists or psychologists have. had most to do with pointing out 
this fallacy, 
the formulation of life in terms of activity has brought psychologists and sociol- 
ogists to the point of view that individuals and societies are not means to each 
other, but phases of each other. A society is a combining of the activities of 
persons. A person is a center of conscious impulses which realize themselves in 
full only in realizing a society.? 
With reference to the discussion of Aristotle’s dictum that man is 
a social animal, Small observes that there is a very important sense 
in which the dictum is one of the primary sociological data. 

Man cannot be man without acting and reacting with man. The presence 
of others is necessary in order that I may be myself 
cannot come into physical existence except through the co-operation of parent 
persons; he cannot become a self-sustaining animal unless protected for sev 
eral years by other persons; and he cannot find out and exercise his capabili- 
ties unless stimulated to countless forms of action by contact with other 
persons. 
Human life, in his view, is ‘‘always and necessarily social life; i.e., 
life in groups, the members of which influence each other.’* To 
speak of individuals first coming into existence and subsequently 
forming groups is probably a distortion of the facts; “it is probably 
nearer the truth to suppose that originally individuals were dif- 
ferentiations of groups, than to suppose that groups were synthesis 


* Ibid., pp. 473-74. 3 Ibid. 
* Ibid., p. 476. 4 Ibid., p. 208. 
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of individuals.”* ‘‘ Actual persons always live and move and have 
their being in groups.’ 

Following Baldwin, Small calls attention to the fact that self. 
consciousness is a group product rather than an individual datum, 
He says: 

Consciousness in itself, or at least self-consciousness, is not an individyal 
but a social phenomenon. We do not arrive at self-consciousness except by 
coming into circuit with other persons, with whom we achieve awareness of 
ourselves. For sociological purposes this degree of refinement is unnecessary, 
We need to know simply that persons do not enlarge and equip and enrich and 
exercise their personality except by maintaining relations with other persons, 
Even Robinson Crusoe retained a one-sided connection with society. If, when 
he walked out of the surf to the shore, he had left behind him the mental habits, 
the language, the ideas which he had amassed in contact with other persons, 
not enough available means of correlating his actions would have remained to 
provide him with his first meal. 


Carrying this thought still farther to some of its implications, he 
suggests that the category “‘individual”’ is inaccurate as an expres- 
sion of reality.4 It is not a tool of precision in the sense indicated 
above: that there is no separate individual as implied in the older 
sense of the term. The term is used uncritically in popular speech 
and usually carries the meaning of a separate, discrete, unrelated 
entity.s Such a view is tending to disappear in social science.‘ 
If sociology and psychology were to accept the position usually 
implied by the term individual in its baldest sense they would dis- 
appear.’ These sciences stress the group as the reality and the 
individual, in the older sense, appears as a fiction.’ This does not 
mean, of course, that sociology does not recognize the force of per- 
sonality in social relations. A personalized factor in the social 
whole is a reality. Persons are real though socially created; they 
are more important and powerful than in the older view which 

* General Sociology, p. 218. ? Ibid., p. 495. 

3 Ibid., p. 476. It should be noted, however, that Small does not follow Baldwin 
in relying on imitation as the sole process of self-development. Chapter xxxix pre- 
sents a very effective criticism of the imitation theory. 

4If General Sociology were to be re-written, Small would substitute “human 
personality” for “individual” as the title of chapter xxxii. 


5 Lecture notes. 7 Ibid. 9 Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 8 Tbid, 
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made them separate entities.‘ One of the distinct contributions 
of modern sociology is to aid in clearing the term “‘individual”’ of 
the confusion with which it has been surrounded. It is because 
of these confusions that Smail suggests the value of a substitute 
category for the term individual. Among the possible substitutes 
he suggests the term socius.2. The advantages and significance of 
this term he sets forth in the following language: ‘“‘The socius is 
that literal factor within the human whole which we now find in 
the place occupied by that discredited hypothesis the individual. 
It is the sociological conception of the term individual, freed from 
former misconceptions.’’ 

Before leaving the discussion of this part of the review, it should 
be pointed out that Small recognizes a division of labor between 
the sociologist and the psychologist. That is, he accepts the 
individual as ready-made. The making of the individual is the 
field of study of the psychologist. It is the function of the psy- 
chologist and not of the sociologist to take up this more individual 
problem. ‘The sociologist is primarily concerned with groups: 

In any given inquiry the psychologist, as such, takes association as the 
known and fixed factor, in order to pursue investigation of his undetermined 
subject-matter—the mechanism of the individual actor. The sociologist, as 


such, on the contrary, takes the individual for granted, and pursues investi- 
gation of his undetermined subject-matter, viz., associations.‘ 


In reply to a criticism of his view of the separation of psychology 
and sociology in this manner, Small acknowledges that no hard- 
and-fast line can be drawn but feels that, for purposes of division 
of labor, the primary work of accounting for the individual may 
be left to the psychologist, who is better fitted for the work than 
the sociologist.’ The significance of the problem here involved 
will appear in the next chapter. In passing, it may be observed 
that to take the individual for granted, as already constituted, as 
the starting-point for sociological study is an abstraction which 
has serious consequences both for social theory and social control. 

‘Ibid, 

* Following the suggestion of Baldwin and Giddings. 


Lecture notes. 
‘General Sociology, p. 447. 5 Ibid. 
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In other words, it would seem that there can be no valid sociology 
unless based on a valid social psychology, and thus far the psycholo- 
gists have not as a whole presented that valid basis. One of the 
implications of the group concept is, as Small himself points out. 
the impossibility of making a valid separation of the individual 
from the group or vice versa. 

In connection with the criticism referred to, it may be noted 
that Small’s discussion of interests as the ultimate sociological 
terms of calculation presents a possible opening for attack in its 
failure to use fully the group concept, which forms such a large 
part of his thinking. We cannot hope to go into the discussion of 
interests in any detail. Following Ratzenhofer’s suggestion, Small 
makes interests the basis of his General Sociology. Around the 
concept “‘interests”’ he builds up his social psychology as a basis 
for his sociological argument. The relation of the interests to 
groups is clearly set forth. The concepts “group” and “‘interests” 
form the center of his system. With the psychology of interests, 
and the use of the concept in social analysis, we are not concerned. 
What is important to point out at this place is, that the assumption 
of the priority of interests leaves an impression that the place of 
the group in the formation of interests has not been adequately 
stressed. In other words, the group concept has not served as 
well as it might. The argument implies, of course, that the group 
must be brought in to explain the interests, but the total impres- 
sion is one of undue emphasis on the interests, rather than on the 
group’s place in the formation of the interests. The point may be 
illustrated by citing the criticism made against economic theory in 
its treatment of the problem of value. As Cooley and Anderson 
and others have pointed out, the fundamental error in the theory 
of value has been in the assumption of certain wants as the starting- 
points for discussion and then building up a theory of the market 
and its values upon the basis of these assumed prior wants.' To do 
so leaves out the very important fact that the market creates the 
wants as much as it is created by them.? So in the case of interests, 


* Cooley, Social Process; Anderson, Social Value. 
The thought is expressed in the inverted statement of an old saying, “Invention 
the mother of necessity.” 
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we cannot start with these initial assumptions and neglect the fact 
that the group itself creates the interests as well as it is created 
by them. ‘The process is a reciprocal one and the group approach 
to it is as essential at least as the interest approach. Interests are 
group products as well as group creators. In analyzing the social 
process the group concept is as fundamental as interests. 

Two very important illustrations of the use of the group con- 
cept remain to be pointed out, namely, the ethical problem and the 
application of the group concept to property relations. With 
reference to the first of these problems we may note, first of all, 
that Small places the ethical problem as the final one in a com- 
plete sociological study. For the solution of the ethical problem 
sociology is fundamental. There can be no valid ethical prin- 
ciples or ethical criteria except those furnished by a valid sociology. 
“Every ethical judgment with an actual content has at least 
tacitly presupposed a sociology. Every individual or social esti- 
mate of good and bad, of right and wrong, current today assumes 
a sociology. No code of morals can be adopted in the future with- 
out implying a sociology as part of its premises.’* In place of an 
individualistic treatment of the problem, sociology must furnish a 
process conception as the basis for a valid ethical structure. This 
implies that both the codes and the criteria are social. They are 
results of social situations. ‘‘That is good, for me or for the world 
around me, which promotes the on-going of the social process. 
That is bad, for me or for the world around me, which retards the 
on-going of the social process.’* This is the nearest we can get to 
an absolute system of ethics. It involves a shifting code and shift- 
ing criteria-contents, but it becomes more and more stable and 
refined as human experience evolves. The absolute system of 
ethics must give way to a functional conception; the static sys- 
tems must give way to a process conception: 


At all events the net result of psychological and sociological analysis for 
ethical purposes up to date is a certain quantum of detail in specification of 
this insight that the main situation is incessant movement, having no quality 
of rest, but consisting of a constant process, not in a straight line, but, taking 


‘General Sociology, p. 633. 
‘Ibid., p. 676. 
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large periods of time into the field of view, consistently toward something 
more of the process, which to our ken is interminable." 


On the whole, then, we may summarize Small’s position by defining 
it as an effort to substitute a pragmatic social theory of ethics for 
the discarded metaphysical, individualistic systems of Kant and 
his followers. It is a logical application of the conception of life 
which has the group as its way of approach. 


* General Sociology, p. 689. 


[To be continued} 
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EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


JESSE F. STEINER 
Director of Educational Service, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


V. THE CASE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


The case method of instruction as it has been developed espe- 
cially in schools of law and social work stands out as an important 
contribution to methods of professional education. The case 
method considered in its broadest sense is of course by no means 
limited to these two fields. Its underlying principles have long 
been the dominant factor in all scientific instruction. It is, in fact, 
simply the method of science which begins with the concrete fact 
instead of the general principle. In the field of the natural sciences, 
no other method would now be given serious consideration. With- 
out the laboratory and the microscope and an opportunity for 
patient study of specimens and cases, the work of the scientist could 
not be successfully done. In the social sciences also, this inductive 
method of instruction has come to be regarded as a matter of course. 
There must first be the careful study of actual facts and conditions 
before generalization can begin. In this sense the case method is 
nothing more or less than the method of induction and as such takes 
its place in the wider movement of educational reform which in 
recent years has been so rapidly overthrowing traditional methods 
of instruction. 

But in the more specific meaning of this term the case method 
applies more particularly to the type of instruction most common in 
schools of law and social work where the point of departure and the 
chief content of the course consist in the study and analysis of sep- 
arate cases. Its origin as far as law schools are concerned goes back 
to the Harvard Law School in 1871, when Langdell threw aside the 
traditional textbooks and endeavored to teach the principles of law 
through a study of selected cases. This method, which at the time 
seemed so revolutionary, was based on the conviction that law is a 
science with its own data and body of experience which must be 
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studied as we do the material of any other science as it develops in 
concrete situations. In Langdell’s opinion the student could he 
given a more systematic view of the principles of law and a clearer 
comprehension of their historical development by a study of cases, 
carefully selected and arranged, than by the customary deductive 
study of the principles themselves. The central feature of this 
method of instruction in law is the analysis of separate cases by the 
students for the purpose of disentangling the facts and bringing out 
the point of law involved. This task, whether performed inde. 
pendently by the students or carried out under the guidance of the 
teacher in classroom discussion, results not merely in giving a 
practical knowledge of law but trains the mind in methods of legal 
thinking. 

The success of the case method of teaching law can be judged 
by the fact that it has become the general mode of instruction in 
the more prominent law schools in this country. It is indeed largely 
due to this method of instruction that the study of law in American 
universities has been placed upon a scientific basis comparable to 
that of other important fields of professional education. 

In the schools of social work the case method is less widely 
known but is of equal importance. Its use in this field has been 
largely in connection with the teaching of the technique of case 
work. The apprentice in a case-work agency receives his first 
initiation to his duties through a study and analysis of case records 
taken from the files of the organization employing him. This study 
under the direction of a competent district secretary or supervisor 
and accompanied by actual work in the field under supervision has 
long been the central feature of the apprenticeship system of train- 
ing in this type of social work. 

The case method of instruction in schools of social work follows 
essentially the same lines. Carefully selected case histories rather 
than textbooks are relied upon for teaching material. The in 
structor of case work usually selects and edits or secures from some 
outside source a few records suitable for teaching purposes and 
builds up his course around a class discussion of the facts contained 
in these records and the points of technique illustrated by them. 
These records are not usually placed in the hands of the students, 
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at least in the beginning of the course of study. A common method 
is for the instructor to read them, paragraph by paragraph, in the 
classroom for the purpose of enabling the students to reconstruct 
in imagination the actual situation faced by the worker who handled 
the case and then decide between the alternative courses of action 
that present themselves at critical points of the record. By thus 
living through, as it were, the experience of the case worker and 
step by step working out the proper procedure to be followed, the 
student not only becomes familiar with the technique of case work, 
but obtains a real knowledge of the nature of social problems and 
of the social forces in the community that may be utilized in work- 
ing out their solution. 

The advantages of this method over that of a general discussion 
of social problems are obvious. The student who has thought 
through the experiences of a worker in his efforts over a period of 
months or years to re-establish a dependent family has an intimate 
insight into the problems of dependency that could not be obtained 
by any amount of general reading. When this class discussion of a 
case record under the guidance of a competent instructor is supple- 
mented by a sufficient amount of field work to give the student 
actual experience in dealing with the problems under discussion in 
the classroom, it is difficult to conceive of a method of instruction 
better adapted to the needs of students preparing for professional 
work in this field. 

One of the problems in the successful use of this method of in- 
struction is that of securing the proper kind of teaching material. 
Case records, as has already been pointed out by Porter R. Lee,' 
have been prepared by organizations for their own use and not with 
the needs of students in mind. Their chief concern is with the actual 
steps that were taken and the results secured, whereas the student 
is interested primarily in how a particular course of action was de- 
cided upon and why it was chosen in preference to other alternatives. 
This calls for an analysis of the processes involved in handling the 
case which cannot easily be done because of the lack of sufficient 
data of the right kind in the record itself. Instructors using the 


‘Preparation of Teaching Material,”” New Orleans Conference of Social Work, 
1920, 
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case method sometimes overcome this difficulty by depending upon 
case records with which they have personal knowledge. Another 
plan is to secure the needed data through a personal conference with 
the person who handled the case and wrote the record. 

As long, however, as lack of teaching material compels each 
instructor to be responsible for finding and editing the case records 
for his own use, the case method of instruction in social work must 
be regarded as far behind the achievements of the case method in 
law which for many years has had available a large number of care- 
fully selected and well-edited cases. If the case method of teaching 
social work is to occupy its proper place as a method of professional 
education, it is of the utmost importance that teaching material of 
the right kind be made easily accessible. 

Until very recently little attention had been paid to the prep- 
aration of teaching records for general use. One of the first and 
most significant attempts to meet this need was made by Miss 
Mary E. Richmond of the Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The records prepared under her direc- 
tion were edited with great care and have proved invaluable to 
schools of social work and to supervisors of case work in charity 
organization societies. It is unfortunate that the records issued 
under these auspices have been few in number and that the re- 
strictions placed upon their circulation have made them available 
to only a limited circle. 

Another effort to supply this teaching material is being made by 
the American Red Cross. In order to provide case records suitable 
for use in its training courses, it has undertaken the preparation of 
a series of records designed to illustrate the most typical problems 
met with in dealing with disadvantaged individuals and families. 
Records are being secured from small towns and rural communities 
as well as from large cities and as far as possible from all sections 
of the country so that they may be fairly representative of general 
social conditions. A new feature of these records is the inclusion 
of all notes and suggestions for the teacher in a separate teacher's 
manual. In this manual the various steps taken in handling the 
case are analyzed and every effort is made to supply the data that 
would be of use to the teacher in classroom work. 
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The great need of teaching material of this kind would seem 
to justify the preparation of case books in social work that would 
be comparable to those that have been prepared for the use of law 
schools. There should be included in these case books not only 
the customary type of record designed chiefly for use in teaching 
the technique of case work; there should also be case histories 
intended to illustrate types of problems and results of treatment. 
Teachers of social work could very profitably use case records 
patterned somewhat after medical case histories, that give briefly 
the facts of diagnosis and treatment; or legal case records, that are 
used to illustrate principles of law rather than methods of legal 
procedure. Social case records of this kind may very well take 
the form of a summary of the history of the case. The essential 
thing is to have the facts stated in sufficient detail to give the stu- 
dent a clear understanding of the problem in its relation to the 
particular situation in which it occurs. Sufficient attention has 
not yet been given to the teaching value of such case summaries. 
Instructors usually rely upon detailed chronological records, 
one of which may be made the subject of class discussion for 
a considerable period of time. One of the dangers in a prolonged 
study of a few cases is that students may come to look upon 
them as pointing out the definite way in which particular problems 
should be handled. This danger could be largely overcome if a 
study of a detailed record dealing for example with the problem 
of desertion could be followed by a brief discussion of a number of 
case summaries illustrating the varied forms this problem assumed 
under different situations, and the kind of treatment given. It 
would be hard to find a better way in which to give the student 
a comprehensive grasp of the complex and ever-changing factors 
involved in social work. 

Another type of case record for which there is a real need is that 
which would embody the experiences of those actively engaged in 
the various aspects of community organization. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that social workers must understand the tech- 
nique of dealing with communities as well as with individuals and 
families. The adjustment of the social forces of a community so 
that the largest possible contribution will be made to the welfare 
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of all its members is a task which requires the services of a skilled 
leader. If training for this kind of community work is to be carried 
on effectively it ought to be possible to profit by the experience of 
community workers just as the experiences of case workers have 
been made use of in training for family work. Community case 
records (if we may use that term) should be as valuable in 
course in community organization as are family case records ip 
a course in methods of family case work. But here, also, the com- 
munity record to be of real value for instruction in technique must 
be more than a chronological statement of work undertaken and 
results secured; it must analyze the steps that were taken at sig- 
nificant stages of the community work and indicate why any par- 
ticular course has been chosen in preference to another. The 
underlying and not always easily recognized factors that deter- 
mined the line of action must be given due attention. The usual 
type of survey report contains the information necessary to give a 
picture of the conditions that were studied but it throws only inci- 
dental light on the processes involved in making the survey. The 
student of social conditions is satisfied with the report if facts are 
secured; the student learning how to make a survey must have a 
supplemental statement dealing with the machinery that was used 
in getting the facts and preparing them for presentation. In a sini- 
lar manner the student of the technique of community organization 
is interested not merely in the fact that a certain agency was 
established in a community; he wants to know why this agency in 
preference to any other was decided upon and the different steps 
by which its organization was accomplished. 

The great difficulty at the present time is that few community 
records of this kind have been prepared and as a consequence it 
is not possible to compare methods and determine whether the 
technique in this field can be standardized as it has been in other 
lines of social work. Until more progress has been made in securing 
this type of community record, teaching material for courses in 
the technique of community organization must be regarded as 
entirely inadequate. 

The case method of instruction in social work is pedagogically 
sound, and when a proper amount of teaching material is made 
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available it will doubtless come into still wider use. There is now a 
tendency in some schools of social work to demand a great deal o. 
class discussion of different types of case records before permitting 
the students to engage in any field work except that of the simplest 
type. While this method of instruction can never take the place 
of field work, it may be possible when a sufficient amount of 
teaching material is available to have the study and discussion 
of written records supplement in a much larger way than is now 
customary the actual work of the students in the field. 


VI. THE PLACE OF FIELD WORK IN THE COURSE OF STUDY 


Education for social work, unlike engineering and medical 
education, has never passed through a didactic stage of instruction 
with chief emphasis upon theoretical studies. On the contrary, 
as might be expected in training schools that developed out of the 
apprentice system, field-work training has always been given a 
prominent place in the curriculum. 

Because of the close relationship between the first schools of 
social work and the social agencies, the latter as a matter of course 
assumed responsibility for the field work of the students. While 
this plan involved the delegation of an important part of the 
instruction to persons not directly under control of the school it 
was felt that this was the most practical way of providing this 
training. Experience soon demonstrated, however, that field work 
carried on in this way could with great difficulty be made an 
integral part of the course. Too often it tended to become a 
kind of extra-mural requirement dominated more by the condi- 
tions existing in the agency than by the ideals of the school. The 
pressure of the work in the agency, coupled with the fact that those 
actually in charge of the practice work of the students were not 
always skilled or interested in teaching, frequently caused the 
students’ practice to be limited to meaningless errand-running 
or to other detached tasks of very little educational value. 

The existence of this difficulty has long been recognized and 
many efforts have been made to find a satisfactory solution. In 
some cases, the social agencies that have been co-operating with 
schools of social work set aside teaching districts in which they 
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make an effort to have workers specially qualified to supervise 
the field work of the students. The schools of social work op 
their part frequently give the field-work supervisors a nomina] 
position on their faculty and by periodical conferences with these 
supervisors endeavor to bring about the proper correlation of the 
practical work with classroom instruction. In many instances 
the relationship between the schools of social work and the social 
agencies has been so close and cordial that the problem has been 
much simplified. The results attained by the schools of social 
work indicate that this traditional method of providing field. 
work training has in a considerable degree been successful. What- 
ever its failures, they have not been due to any lack of appreciation 
of educational ideals on the part of the executive heads of the 
social agencies. The chief difficulty has been to find members 
of their staff that have teaching ability and to arrange their work 
in such a way that they would have sufficient time to give careful 
supervision to the students. 

This problem of the proper measure of control over field-work 
facilities is by no means peculiar to schools of social work. It isa 
fundamental problem in the whole field of professional education 
and has been met by the professional schools in different ways. In 
the field of medical education it is generally agreed that clinical 
experience cannot be provided in the most satisfactory way bya 
hospital or dispensary that is entirely detached from the medical 
school. If the hospital has the right to limit the wards or the types 
of cases to which the students may have access, or to determine the 
hours when clinical instruction may be given, or to set up any other 
restrictions that would interfere with a sound teaching policy, the 
medical school cannot build up a well-balanced curriculum that 
will meet the needs of the students. Experience has demonstrated 
that the school should have educational control of its clinical 
facilities, a control that involves not only the decision about 
teaching arrangements in the hospital, but the power to appoit 
the hospital staff. 

Engineering schools, on the other hand, are finding it imprac- 
ticable to depend upon their own schools for the practice work of 
their students. With their limited equipment it is impossible to 
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duplicate the varied processes carried on in industry and familiarize 
the students with actual working conditions. To instal and keep 
up-to-date the vast and complicated machinery of the engineering 
world and develop shops that would approximate the conditions 
as they exist in the varied lines of industry would mean a tremen- 
dous expense. The solution of their field-work problem that seems 
to be most successful is the so-called co-operative plan which sends 
the students into industrial plants on a paid basis for their prac- 
tical work. This shopwork which alternates with classroom 
instruction is carefully graded and planned so as to fit into the 
curriculum, but it is real work that is not only of value to the 
students but to their employers as well. In order to make sure that 
the shopwork assigned to the students is being done in a way that 
would have educational value, shop co-ordinators are sent by the 
school to the shop where they inspect the work of the students and 
confer with those in charge of their work. The industrial world 
thus becomes the students’ laboratory while the school assumes the 
function of interpreting this practical experience in terms of the 
theories and principles that underlie successful engineering practice. 

Schools of law have never seriously grappled with the problem 
of field-work training. Their course of study is intended to 
acquaint students with the principles of law rather than with the 
technique of legal practice. Some attention is given to the latter 
in the moot courts common in some law schools, and law students 
are sometimes encouraged to get practice work with legal-aid 
societies or in law offices, but in general the acquirement of skill in 
the practice of law is regarded as something that should follow 
instead of form a part of the law course. 

In the training of teachers, opportunities for students to teach 
under supervision have come to be regarded as a necessity. In 
some cases this is carried on by special arrangements with the 
public schools where the students have the advantage of familiar- 
izing themselves with the routine of the schoolroom under actual 
working conditions. Another plan usually preferred by profes- 
sional schools of education is to have these practice schools under 
the direct control of those responsible for the training of the 
teachers. It is very evident that this gives greater freedom in 
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working out experimental methods and makes it possible to haye 
the proper control over those who supervise the practice work. 

The experience, therefore, of professional schools in providing 
practical training facilities for their students has by no means 
followed the same lines. The administrative problems vary with 
the type of field work to such an extent that it may never be 
possible to work out uniform methods of procedure that would be 
applicable to all professional schools. 

The important thing as far as schools of social work are con- 
cerned, is to keep clearly in mind the educational requirements oj 
field-work training and then recognize that methods of fulfilling 
these requirements must be determined by local conditions and 
circumstances. The minimum requirements of field work stand 
out clearly in the definition formulated by the Committee on Field 
Work of the Association of Urban Universities at the annual meeting 
of this Association in New York in 1917. According to this com- 
mittee, field work “‘includes the activities of students in the perform- 
ance of tasks of everyday life under actual conditions which may 
be accepted and directly related to concurrent class work.” The 
two most fundamental things that determine the educational value 
of field work are the participation in tasks under actual working 
conditions and the proper correlation of these tasks so that they fit 
into a systematic course of training. It is conceivable that these 
two requirements may be met by different methods of field-work 
administration. There is no inherent reason why a social agency 
that has been requested to furnish field-work training for students 
should not do this in a satisfactory manner. The acceptance of 
such responsibility is by no means incompatible with a sound admin- 
istration of their work. As a matter of fact the giving of such 
training must be regarded as one of the regular duties of a well- 
equipped organization. If their personnel is sufficient and willing to 
co-operate with the school, students working under their direction 
ought to receive training of high quality. 

On the other hand it should be possible for the schools of social 
work to build up training facilities under their own management 
and direction. A school properly equipped with field-work super- 
visors might very well choose suitably located communities where 
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some phase of social work was needed and develop in those com- 
munities activities in which the students could participate. The 
yniversity schools of social work that are located in places where 
social agencies of high grade do not exist may find that the estab- 
lishment of these training centers is the best method of providing 
certain kinds of field work for their students. Under the direction 
of a field-work supervisor a small group of students could make the 
first beginning of a training center in an unorganized community 
by making a study of its social needs and resources preparatory to 
a determination of the program of work that is to be undertaken. 
The different projects determined upon would then furnish training 
opportunities for succeeding classes working under the field super- 
visor who would accept responsibility for the work that was done. 
In order to avoid the gaps in the work caused by school vacations 
and to give the field supervisor necessary assistance in training the 
students, graduate fellowships could be provided which would carry 
with them the obligation to serve as assistants in the training 
center. It is probable that as this community work develops and 
the interest of the people is aroused the time will come when the 
community will desire to carry on its activities independent of 
the university. When this occurs, the university will have lost 
control of its training center, but will have available a social agency 
which will still offer opportunities to students for practice work. 
Such university training centers would only in exceptional 
instances provide all the field-work training of students. In 
order to provide a well-rounded training the schools of social work 
ought to make it possible for students to familiarize themselves 
with the work of the best-equipped social agencies both public 
and private. The various social agencies would still be needed 
by the school, but they could be used as supplementary to the 
university training center. Much of the preliminary and funda- 
mental training could be given by the school directly under its 
own auspices, while the different agencies would still be called 
upon to provide students with experience in specific types of work. 
At the present time the development of these training centers 
under the direction of schools of social work is still in the 
experimental stage. The experience of the Red Cross in its 
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home-service institutes during and especially since the war is q 
good example of one of the attempts that has been made to give 
the school control over its field-work training. In several of the 
institutes held in the largest cities the home-service section pro- 
vided the institute supervisors with a separate office and permitted 
them to choose from among the active cases those that seemed most 
desirable, from a teaching point of view, for the students to handle. 
For these cases the institute supervisors were given the same 
responsibility that would be given a district secretary and, since 
they had power to choose suitable cases and to limit the number 
they would attempt to handle, it was possible to give careful 
instruction in technique and to insist upon thoroughgoing work 
in a way that could hardly have been done by the Home Service 
Section itself with its heavy pressure of work and frequently 
inadequate staff. In those sections of the country where high 
social-work standards had not yet been attained a modification 
of this same method made it possible to give the students good 
field-work training. During the period of the Institute, the Insti- 
tute supervisors would be placed practically in charge of one or 
more Home Service offices in small cities or towns, thus giving 
them an opportunity personally to give the students good instruc- 
tion in case work and office routine regardless of what may have 
been the standards of those offices prior to the holding of the 
training course. 

While this plan for Home Service training invoived obvious 
administrative problems and owed a considerable measure of its 
success to the co-operative spirit growing out of the war situation 
it at least indicates how the school’s control of its training facilities 
helps to overcome the handicap of lack of access to well-equipped 
social agencies. If schools of social work are located near com- 
munities where social problems exist in sufficient variety, and 
maintain a staff of competent field-work supervisors, there is no 
reason why they should not be able to develop the training facilities 
they need. This assumption by the school of social work oi 
greater responsibility for the students’ field-work training is in 
accord with sound teaching policy and marks out a method of pro- 
cedure which seems likely to be more generally followed in the future. 
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Another important problem of field-work training is how to 
bring about its proper correlation with the classroom instruction. 
At what time in the course should field work begin? Can field 
work be carried on satisfactorily by students whose time is partly 
occupied by classroom lectures and study? Is it possible to plan 
the practice work with the social agencies so that it will run parallel 
with the courses of instruction given at the school? 

The general attitude of the schools of social work to this 
fundamental problem has been that field work must be carried on 
concurrently with classroom instruction. The first important chal- 
lenge to this point of view was made by the Smith College Train- 
ing School for Social Work which was established in 1918. Ina 
recent bulletin of this School its position in regard to the place 
of field work in the curriculum is set forth and defended as follows: 


The Smith College Training School for Social Work is a graduate profes- 
sional school offering work that falls into three divisions: a summer session of 
eight weeks of theoretical instruction, combined with clinical observation; a 
training period of nine months’ practical instruction carried on in co-operation 
with hospitals and settlements; and a concluding summer session of eight 
weeks of advanced study 

The method of continuous practice is believed by the sponsors of the school 
to afford the best practical training. To become completely assimilated into 
the organization, the student must give full time to the work. To obtain the 
richest possible experience, the student should be on duty regularly and with- 
out interruption. In our opinion, practice work with social cases and social 
conditions can not be carried on satisfactorily with intensive instruction, since 
it is not possible to regulate human problems, so that experience will run parallel 
with theoretical instruction. There is great value for drill and discipline as 
well as depth of experience in the uninterrupted practice and in the continuity 
of theoretical study which the present plan provides. 


While this abrupt departure from traditional methods was 
doubtless influenced somewhat by the fact that the location of 
the school in a small town made the usual type of field work not 
teadily accessible, the experiment is of sufficient significance to 
deserve careful attention. Whatever one may think of the solu- 
tion arrived at, it represents an effort to escape the difficulties 
faced by those who insist that field-work and classroom instruction 
must always go hand in hand. Because of the complex nature of 
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the social problems dealt with, it is by no means easy to assign 
the students definite tasks that will illustrate step by step the 
subjects discussed in the different courses. And unless correlation 
of the field work and classroom work is achieved to this extent 
there is a tendency to regard them as two separate activities, each 
invaluable but only in a limited measure fitting into a unified 
program. As a matter of fact, since field work brings the students 
face to face with social problems of absorbing interest that demand 
an immediate solution and that direct attention to methods appli- 
cable to a particular situation, students are more likely to under- 
estimate the value of wider study of the whole problem than to 
regard this field work as an interpretation of the problems that 
have already been discussed in the classroom. 

Furthermore, the ten or fifteen hours a week that it is possible 
to give to field work when carried on concurrently with class work 
are hardly sufficient to enable the student to do much constructive 
work. The agency in which the student is working is compelled 
to assign tasks that can be completed in the limited time available. 
Very important types of field work may need to be omitted entirely 
because they require consecutive effort which the student cannot 
give. When the student’s time is divided between field work 
and classroom lectures and assigned readings, it becomes a difi- 
cult problem for him to feel himself a part of the social agency 
to which he is assigned and to have a sense of responsibility for the 
work undertaken. 

The existence of these difficulties in the way of concurrent 
field and class work has been recognized by the schools of social 
work, but thus far the Smith College Training School is the only 
one that has attempted such a radical solution. Several schools of 
social work have gone to the length of marking out definite blocks 
of time covering one or more weeks which are devoted to uninter- 
rupted field work. Such an arrangement is of real value in learn- 
ing technique, and provision ought always to be made for such 
practice periods during the course of study. The Smith College 
plan, however, goes much farther than this and is open to the 
serious criticism that it places classroom instruction and field 
work in separate compartments which have only in a remote 
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way any vital relation to each other. Field work of certain kinds 
may be incompatible with class instruction and intensive study 
if carried on concurrently, and field work designed for certain pur- 
poses may very well be segregated in a way that will give an 
opportunity for continuous practice, but this does not justify 
the failure to accompany the class instruction with appropriate 
kinds of field work that would give the students first-hand knowl- 
edge of social problems and of the methods most commonly used 
in dealing with them. 

It will probably take a great deal more careful study and 
experimentation before a satisfactory decision is reached in regard 
to these fundamental field-work problems. Doubtless consider- 
able confusion has been caused by the tendency to regard field 
work as primarily practice work with a social agency for the 
purpose of learning technique, instead of thinking of it in its 
broader meaning as including, in addition to the practice work, 
participation in social research and investigation and working 
on problems designed to illustrate the principles discussed in the 
classroom. 

Technical courses of instruction ought always to be accompanied 
by their appropriate field work, regarded as an inseparable part of 
the course and supervised by those who are familiar with the con- 
tent of the class instruction. Field work of this kind carried on 
concurrently with class instruction need not have as its chief pur- 
pose the acquirement of skill through work experience. It may 
even be questioned whether students ought to be expected to gain 
their technique in this piecemeal fashion. This part of their train- 
ing may possibly be carried out more satisfactorily by uninterrupted 
practice work under conditions that would familiarize them with 
office routine and compel them to accept responsibility for the work 
assigned them. The field work that should accompany class instruc- 
tion should be planned with direct reference to the content of the 
course. Its purpose is similar to that of the field work in a course 
in botany or geology or any other scientific study. To be of edu- 
cational value it must fit step by step into the subject-matter of the 
course and for this reason cannot readily be relegated to a social 
agency. It has been the failure to work out this close correlation 
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between the class instruction and the field work that has brougty 
about the unfortunate and illogical distinction between theoretic! 
courses and practical work. 

Courses of study worthy of a place in a professional school ough 
to be theoretical only in the sense that all work whether done ip 
class or in the field seeks to test out theories and formulate pring. 
ples and devise methods for the purpose of attaining increasingly 
better results. Field work is one part of the process by which thes 
results are achieved. Its contribution, however, cannot be bes 
made by simply delegating to it the burden of providing the prac. 
tical side of the training of social workers. As long as we hold to 
this idea of field work, we have made little progress beyond the 
apprenticeship stage of training. Education for social work should 
be carried on by means of courses that include field work designed 
to make their subject-matter vital and concrete and of sucha 
nature that this field work is not inconsistent with intensive and 
thorough study. 

In this connection it is well to remind ourselves that the grai- 
uates of a school for social work cannot be expected to have ac- 
quired the technical skill that comes only through long practice. 
Much of the confusion in regard to the place of field work in the 
curriculum has been caused by the tendency to give technique an 
emphasis inconsistent with adequate attention to other aspects oi 
professional training. A study of the curriculum of schools of social 
work leaves the impression that in spite of the advance made within 
recent years, they still follow out closely the methods of apprentice 
training. The field work that is given a central place in the cur- 
riculum from the beginning to the end of the course of study is 
primarily practice work with social agencies for the purpose oi 
gaining familiarity with their technique and methods of work. 

In arriving at a critical estimate of this method of training, help 
can be gained by reference to the procedure in medical education 
which has so much in common with education for social work. The 
medical school arranges its courses of study in four main divisions 
and gives them in the following order: (1) physiology, (2) pa- 
thology, (3) therapeutics, (4) hospital experience. In the first part 
of the course emphasis is placed upon a knowledge of the structure 
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nd functions of the human body, followed by a study of its dis- 
ases and abnormalities. In order to do this adequately, the appro- 
nriate sciences are called into requisition and the laboratory is exten- 
sively used. It is only in the latter part of the course that the 
tudent is expected to devote much time to clinical experience. By 
means of this clinical study and practice the student gains famili- 
arity with the methods followed in the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease and with the procedure of the operating room, but this is 
not regarded as sufficient equipment for successful practice. His 
graduation from the medical school is supposed to be followed by a 
year of hospital experience where, under the most favorable aus- 
pices, he can devote his whole time to the practice of his profession. 

Education in social work should also proceed in this orderly and 
logical way. Beginning with a study of the structure and functions 
of society, with emphasis upon social research, the students should 
be led gradually into the field of social pathology, where they will 
study the methods of dealing with problems arising out of social 
» maladjustments and abnormal conditions. Here the clinical field 
work may well begin, and no more should be expected of it than is 
expected of the clinics attended by the medical student. Famili- 
arity should be gained with methods of social diagnosis and treat- 
ment and there should be opportunity for a limited amount of 
practice with the routine work of different kinds of social agencies. 
But the acquirement of skill that comes through considerable work 
| experience must be left to the social-work interneship that should 
follow the course of study offered by a school of social work. Only 
in exceptional cases should the graduate of a school of social work 
be considered ready for a position of independent responsibility. It 
should become as common as it now is in the medical profession for 
the social-work graduate to undergo an apprenticeship of varying 
length in his chosen field where under favorable conditions he can 
acquire professional skill. When this comes to be regarded as the 
accepted procedure to follow, it will be possible to give field work 
its proper place in the course of study and to plan a more thor- 
oughgoing training course than can now be done. 


[To be continued] 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The purpose of this organization is to secure effective co- 
operation and mutual helpfulness in their distinctive work among 
all its members. To this end the annual meetings of the Society 
should not be confined to expressing the ideas of a few but should 
bring to common knowledge the most significant ideas that are 
developing anywhere among its membership. 

An invitation and a request is therefore extended to all mem- 
bers of the Society to notify the Secretary of their opinions as to the 
general theme and plan of the next annual meeting and especially 
to inform the Secretary of any topics upon which they have results 
from their own work already matured or maturing, which they 
wish to present at the annual meeting. 

The general subject of the next annual meeting of the Society 
will be selected with regard for any common trend of interest 
revealed by the replies to this request, and the program will be 
arranged as far as possible to utilize the results of the work spon- 
taneously undertaken by the members. 

If such an opportunity is desired at least one half-day during 
the annual meeting will be set aside for sectional meetings devoted 
to topics which are of special interest to separate divisions of our 
membership. The members of the Society are invited to propose 
topics to which they wish to have a sectional meeting devoted. 
If the response to these requests is as genera! as is hoped, it will 
of course be impossible to act upon all the suggestions received, 
but they all will be given the most hospitable consideration, and 
they will afford to the officers of the Society the most valued 
guidance. 

In order to serve the purpose effectively, replies should be 
received within a month after this communication is published. 


EpWARD Cary HAYES 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 


publication. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EUGENICS 


The Journal has received the preliminary announcement of the 
Second International Congress of Eugenics to be held in New York City 
September 22-28, 1921. The First International Congress was held in 
London, August, 1912, under the auspices of the Eugenics Education 
Society and the presidency of Major Leonard Darwin. According to 
present plans, the Congress will be organized into four sections. The 
first will deal with the results of research in the domain of pure eugenics 
in animals and plants, and in studies in human heredity. The second 
section will consider factors which influence the human family, and their 
control. The third section will concern itself with the topic of human 
racial differences in relation to immigration, racial admixture, and 
national and cultural groups. The fourth section will discuss eugenics 
in relation to the state, to society, and to education. 

The honorary president of the Congress is Alexander Graham Bell. 
The president is Henry Fairchild Osborn. All papers for presentation 
at the Congress should be submitted to the Secretary-General, who will 
see that they are received and considered by the proper section of the 
program committee. All communications should be addressed to 
Dr. C. C. Little, Secretary-General, American Museum of Natural 


History, 77th Street and Central Park, West, New York City. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SocIETY OF LONDON 

The Sociological Review reports that during January there was an 
Exhibition of Civic and Regional Surveys at Leplay House. The 
exhibit included surveys of Westminster, Oxford, Chelsea, Saffron 
Walden, Ludlow, and Newbury. 

Among the several groups of the Society for the study of special 
problems, the most active at present are the group in social psychology, 
the group formed for the study of “La science sociale,” and the group 
engaged in studying rural problems. 
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INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE SOCIOLOGIE 


The International Institute of Sociology announces the election as 
associates of Professor John P. Lichtenberger, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, first vice-president of the American Sociological Society, 
and Professor Scott E. W. Bedford, of the University of Chicago, former 
secretary of the American Sociological Society. 


REVUE DE L’INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE 


The Archives Sociologiques published by the Institut Solvay of 
Brussels, which was suspended for six years because of the war, has made 
its reappearance under the title Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie. The 
Revue will appear in six numbers during the year, each issue containing 
about 140 pages. The editors are G. Barnich and G. Hostelet. Over 
one-third the space of the Revue is devoted to bibliographies, book, 
reviews, and abstracts. The first number, issued last July, contained 
an article, “La raison et le progrés moral,” by Professor Edward Cary 
Hayes, of the University of Illinois. Communications should be 
addressed to Institut Solvay, Parc Léopold, Brussels. 


CHICAGO COMMISSION ON RACE RELATIONS 


The Chicago Commission on Race Relations was appointed by 
Governor Lowden of Illinois to inquire into the causes leading up to 
and culminating in the riot of July, 1919, which resulted in the death of 
twenty-three negroes and fifteen white persons. This Commission has 
been engaged since February, 1920, in a thorough and comprehensive 
inquiry into race relations in general with special inquiry into: housing, 
industry, crime and police administration, racial clashes, race contacts, 
and public opinion. Throughout this study the emphasis has been 
placed upon the social and psychological aspects of the relations of the 
white and negro groups. The material is now in process of compilation. 
The executive secretary of the Commission is Mr. Graham Romeyn 
Taylor; the associate secretary is Mr. Charles S. Johnson, formerly of 
the Chicago Urban League. 


AN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE STUDY 
A study of public employment in the United States has been under- 
taken by the Russell Sage Foundation. The general purpose is to 
gather the experience of this country in planning, organizing, and 
administering public employment work. The work undertaken groups 
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itself into three main parts. First, are the questions which have to do 
with the general organization and administration of the service. They 
include, among others, questions as to federal, federal-state, or some 
other unit of administration; the organization and function of the service 
from the federal center to the local ends; the status of the service in the 
federal, state, or local government organization; and the distribution of 


offices. 
Second, are the questions relating to the administration of the local 


offices, and the technique of the local service. They include office 
layout; the placement process; practice in receiving, registering, inter- 
viewing, and referring applicants; forms and blanks in use; and so on. 

And third, there are questions as to the place and function of the 
service in our industrial life, local and national. What are the obstacles 
which the public employment service must meet and overcome if it is 
to have a healthy and reasonably rapid development? ete. 

The investigations have been made by Mary LaDame, Leslie E. 
Woodcock, J. B. Buell, Fred A. King, and Helen B. Russell, nearly all 
of whom have been employed at one time or another in public or private 
employment work. Their experience has been gathered in several 
different sections of the country. The study is under the general 
direction of Shelby M. Harrison. 


StuDyY OF WOMEN DELINQUENTS 


The Bureau of Social Hygiene announces the publication of a book 
entitled ““A Study of Women Delinquents in New York State.” The 
authors of the book are Dr. Mabel R. Fernald, assistant professor of 
psychology, University of Minnesota, formerly director, Laboratory of 
Social Hygiene; Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, formerly psychologist, and 
Almena Dawley, formerly sociologist of the Bureau of Social Hygiene 
and now of the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. The book includes 
a statistical chapter by Beardsley Ruml. 

Six groups of women were studied: (1) Women committed to the 
State Reformatory at Bedford Hills. This group include felons, mis- 
demeanants, and women convicted of such offenses as soliciting on the 
public streets, frequenting disorderly houses, loitering, etc. (2) A group 
of felons committed to the State Prison at Auburn. (3) Misdemeanants 
and felons committed to the New York Penitentiary. (4) A group of 
minor offenders committed to the New York City Workhouse. (5) A 
group committed to the Magdalen Home, now Inward House. (6) A 
group of women convicted in the night court and placed on probation. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The next issue of the Journal will contain a list of doctoral disser. 
tations and Masters’ theses now in preparation in American universities 
and colleges. Letters have been sent to departments which last year re. 
ported graduate work in sociology. If any department with candidates 
for higher degrees in sociology has been omitted, information will be 
appreciated upon the following points: names of candidates, present 
degrees with institutions conferring them, title of thesis with probable 
year of completion. 


RocKFORD COLLEGE 


Professor Seba Eldridge, head of the department of the social sciences, 
announces the inception of a new social-science series under his editor- 
ship, and bearing the imprint of Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Arrange- 
ments have already been made for books on the following topics: 
economics considered as a social science, by Professor Lionel Edie; history 
of socialism, by Dr. Harry W. Laidler; international government, by 
Dr. Jessie Wallace Hughan; labor problems, by Professor Gordon S. 
Watkins; crime and punishment, by Clarence Darrow. It is expected 
that all these contributions to the series, with the exception of Professor 
Watkins’ treatise on labor problems, will appear during the present 


year. The series is to be broad in scope, and will include books on 
government and economics as well as on sociology proper. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
Professor Paul H. Heisey, of the University of Dubuque, Dubuque, 
Iowa, has accepted a call to the chair of religious education and Sunday- 
school work at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. He goes to the 
new position in September, 1921. 
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Der Untergang des Abendlandes. Umrisse einer Morphologie der 
Weltgeschichte. Von OSWALD SPENGLER. Band I: Gestalt 
und Wirklichkeit. Pp. xv+615. Miinchen: Beck, 1921. 
(American price, $6.00.) Band II. Welthistorische Perspek- 
tiven. (Not yet received.) 

The title-page of the copy before us carries the statement that it is 
one of the “51st to 53d thousand.” This is an index of the amount of 
notice which the book has attracted in Germany. It has even started 
discussion of the question, “‘ What will be its effect on religion ?”” Enough 
copies have already reached this country to give it extended publicity. 
Responsibility to our constituency demands then that space enough be 
given to the volume to assure our professional readers that they may 
safely dismiss all suspicion of obligation to analyze it for themselves. 
As it is negligible from the standpoint of technical social science, it also 
contains nothing over which there is the slightest occasion for a religious 
or theological flutter. 

In brief, the book is the latest attempt to cast the horoscope 
of the world’s history. On page 65 the author naively gives away 
the situation which the first line of his Preface had led the writer 
to suspect. He frankly states that in 1911 he felt a call to “take 
a broad view of certain political phenomena.” He implies, though 
he does not directly state, that at this time not only was “the 
world-war as the already inevitable external form of the historical 
crisis immediately impending,” but that he had detected this immedi- 
acy. Thereupon he felt called upon to discover the reasons for it 


“in the spirit of the previous—not years but—centuries.” He goes on to say 
that in pursuit of his originally limited task he came to the realization “that 
for actual understanding of the epoch the circumference of the bases must be 
more widely drawn; that it is wholly impossible to confine an investigation 
of this sort to a single period and to its group of political events, to hold it 
within the frame of pragmatic considerations, and even to inhibit purely 
metaphysical, highly transcendental speculations—all of which is necessary 
in order to arrive at results that will have the attestation of profound necessity. 
It became apparent that a political problem cannot be understood from 
within politics itself; that essential currents which work in the depths come 
into intelligibility only in the realm of art, and indeed only in the form of far 
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removed scientific and purely philosophical ideas At last it was per. 
fectly clear that no fragment of history can be completely illuminated until th. 
secret of world history in general, or more precisely that of the higher stratum of 
humanity as an organic unity or orderly structure, is completely clarified,” 


Ergo, the author’s mission to reveal that which has remained hiddey 
from the wise and prudent from the foundation of the world! 

No more delicious specimen of the “echt deutsch” in thinking cou) 
be desired. It dawns upon an earnest and talented man that the every. 
day is a manifestation of the All. Thereupon he feels himself delegated 
of destiny to extemporize a philosophy of the All. He has been trained 
as a mathematician. He has not been trained as a social scientist 
He has only the faintest conception of the struggles of social philosophers, 
time out of mind, to produce credible interpretations of the All. He 
does not know a thousandth part of the searchings that have resulted 
in nothing but demonstration of the futility of the proposed techniques 
of research. He has not assimilated what has become instinctive with 
conventionauy trained students of social science, about the false starts 
which have been made, particularly within the latest two hundred 
years, in attempting to fathom the mysteries of human experience. 
An auto-intoxicated Quixote, he fares forth into a labyrinth which, 
over and over again, has been partially plotted by many sorts of pioneers. 
He shows comparatively little sense of the economy of assembling the 
lessons of their experience. Accordingly every step of his course falls 
within the footprints of some predecessor, and the tendency of each 
direction which he takes reveals itself in advance to everyone who is 
at all familiar with the history of social philosophizing. 

Returning to page 5 we find the author revealing the secret of his 
presumed prognosticating power as follows: “The means of under- 
standing living forms is analogy.’’ Sociologists have had saddening 
experiences with analogy. They will think twice before putting their 
trust in it again. The sort of analogy which the author has in mind 
may be inferred from a sentence a little later (p. 8): 


Who is aware that a profound connection of form exists between differential 
calculation and the dynastic state principle of the period of Louis XIV; between 
the antique civic form of the polis and the Euclidian geometry; between the 
space-perspective of occidental painting and the conquest of space by roads, 
telephones, and long-distance weapons; between counterpoint instrumental 
music and the economic credit system ? 


That is, the author offers an aesthetic key to interpretation of history. 
In short, as against prevailing psychological approaches to the problem, 
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to be typified, let us say, by the method of Professor Hobhouse, he 
advocates a plan of approach more like that of Professor Patrick Geddes. 

As the exhibit unreels it turns out that the author’s “analogy” is 
not only a symbolism which is invisible to the uninitiated, but that the 
symbols pass into a cipher code which by comparison makes the alleged 
Baconian scheme look obvious and simple. 

The fundamental assumption of the book is that civilization is what 
goes on in the most esoteric cells of the brains of the intellectually and 
artistically elect (p. 8). (Cf. pp. 523-24.) This hypothesis has never been 
less plausible than since the German war. No civilization can be known 
by its intelligentsia without discount for its inarticulates. Moreover, it is 
highly improbable that the ratio of the intellectual to the non-intellectual 
factors is identical in any two civilizations. Indeed, a better selling 
proposition, as the phrase goes, would be that the intelligentsia and the 
individually negligible factors have meaning for the civilization of a 
period in a ratio similar to that which the wakes of all the ships that sail 
the seven seas, on the one hand, and the ocean depths, on the other, have 
to its commerce. Not consistently, but as a rule, Spengler abstracts 
this “highbrow”’ factor from the total of human experience, and essays 
a philosophy of that alone. He thereby throws up the attempt to 
interpret history, by confining himself to a single strand in history. If 
he really intends to seek out an interpretation of history, in the sense of 
the totality of men’s past experience, the supposition that the explana- 
tion is to be found in this single thread in the tapestry is too naive for 
consideration by responsible social scientists. 

Spengler’s assault upon the conventionalities of historians is spicy 
reading. By comparison it makes Nordau’s heresies look orthodox. 
The criticism goes over ground, however, which sociologists have 
traversed for a generation in debate with the historians. It is vigorous 
argument as to the inconclusiveness of the conceptions which have 
furnished the background for most historical writing, but it does not 
help the author’s case as proposer of a substitute. Spengler’s method 
of divination reaches the dictum (p. 20) that European civilization 
(Kultur) is “‘a precisely definable phenomenon between the years 1000 
and 2000 A.D.”” Moreover (p. 36), ‘‘ The period 1800-2000 in occidental 
Kultur is identical with Hellenism. Particularly is the end of the war 
identical with the transition from the Hellenistic to the Roman period.” 
The prospectus of the destiny which Spengler declares is in brief this: 
On or about the year 2000, the world is to resolve itself into a few prov- 
inces, each subject to a metropolis, where a Super-Cecil-Rhodes is to 
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reign. This may or may not turn out to have been a good guess. Meap. 
while, in spite of its attendant parade of learning, it remains a guess 
nothing more. As a sheer betting proposition, which is all the gues; 
amounts to, the odds would favor any decently restrained formula oj 
denatured sovietism. Then the author proceeds (p. 55): 


Hitherto everyone has been free to hope for whatever sort of future one 
wished. Where there are no facts the feelings govern. In the future it wil] 
be everyone’s duty to learn of the impending what can and will occur, with 
the unalterable necessity of a destiny, and quite independent of our personal 
ideals or those of the age. If we use the questionable word freedom, at all 
events it is not within our liberty to realize this or that, but merely that which 
is necessary. 


Waiving the trifle that there is nothing whatever in the book which 
is established as a foundation for this dogmatism, we may be able to 
imagine ourselves reduced to the belief that the future of the world is 
fixed in detail by inexorable fate. We cannot, however, imagine our- 
selves accepting the claim of any visionary who offers himself that he is 
authorized to reveal the terms of that fate. 

At the end of his Introduction the author reduces his apocalypse to 
conspectus form in three ingenious tables. They dutifully correspond 
with his own term “morphology.” They are verbal-visual symbols 
of the “‘soul” of various civilizations as he reacts to them. There is 
no pretense of making out an evolutionary nexus. Analogy, naked and 
unashamed, is all the sanction claimed. 

With this showing of the author’s plan, everyone competent to 
evaluate method will know whether it is worth while to follow him in 
detail. No matter what opinions a writer may set forth if his procedure 
is intrinsically incompetent to validate any opinion whatsoever. 

In brief, the book is exactly what one might expect from an excep- 
tionally gifted writer who is as to vocation a mathematician, as to 
proclivity a mystic, as to ambition a cosmic philosopher. It is spangled 
thick with pearls of impression, but, with certain notable exceptions, 
they are wondrously wrought from messy paste. Varying the figure, 
almost any paragraph chosen at random might act as a mental cocktail, 
but therewith the whole story is told, so far as the methodological 
verdict is at issue. Intellectual nutrition is conspicuously absent. The 
escapade has substantially the same relation to social science which 
Jules Verne’s writings have to physical science. It kaleidoscopes a large 
amount of knowledge into a historical extravaganza. 

One can hardly believe that the author had ever heard of Barth’s 
Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie, or of Robert Flint’s Philosophy 
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of History, first edition. Either work might have suggested enough sober 
second thoughts to deter a reasonably cautious amateur from adding to 
the long list of futile attempts to accomplish the impossible. 


ALBION W. SMALL 


The Grand Strategy of Evolution. The Social Philosophy of a Biolo- 
gist. By WrLttaM PatTTEN, Professor of Biology in Dartmouth 
College. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920. Pp. xviii+412. 
$5.00. 

The universal end, or purpose in life, and in nature, is to construct, to 
create, or grow. The ways and means of accomplishing that end are mutual 
service, or co-operative action, and rightness. 

Two reciprocal processes are always manifest in this co-operative nature- 
action: construction and destruction; organization and disorganization. We 
may also call these universal processes of give and take, good and evil, anabolism 
and catabolism, egoism and altruism. But as this nature-metabolism, as a 
whole, is cumulative and progressive, there is but one all-pervading attribute 
of nature, namely rightness, which becomes manifest to us as constructive, 
or creative action, or growth. 

I shall speak, not as a scientist in the conventions of science 
have thrown the small verbal cash and other impedimenta of my native 
province into the melting pot, using wherever possible the irreducible sovereign 
terms current in all mental exchange. And if you who read will also, for the 
moment, lay aside your own trappings, coming foot-free with me over some 
neglected trails, it may be that we shall see more clearly from our new point 
of view—and perhaps more convincingly because of its scientific setting—that 
elemental truth which governs alike all the institutions of man and of nature. 
The right to exist and the obligation to serve are one and inseparable; for to exist 
is to give, and to give is to receive. 


The foregoing sentences are the substance of the Preface of a book 
which it is an inspiration to read and a duty to recommend. It is the 
sort of book which carries not the burr or the shell or the boxes or burlaps 
in which nature or man has packed the makings of knowledge and 
wisdom; but reality in shape to be converted into immediate under- 
standing. It is a book of the kind which epitomizes an intellectual and 
moral epoch. It brings forth things new and old in a manner which 
dramatizes the contrast between the thought-world of its era and that 
of the era when men reflected the actual world in the latest previous 
tentative picture. It is the kind of book which is a liberal education in 
itself. It should take the blur out of eyes that can see in the world of 
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experience at most nothing better than chaos camouflaged by cop. 
vention; contradiction contradicted by classification; a darkness and 
light, good and bad at perpetual war, censored by dogma into a cop. 
ceptual peace. It is a book fit to emancipate people who have bee 
taught that nature is bad, grace is good, and God a shock-absorber 
between the two. It is a book to shame the type of pseudo-scientis 
who has learned no more about the ways of nature than that it is q 
dog-eat-dog economy, with Bernhardi, Tirpitz, and Hindenburg as its 
prophets. It is a book for every preacher who is still preaching that 
evolutionist and Christian are mutually exclusive terms. It is a book 
for every teacher who hopes there is a continuity and consistency of 
cosmic processes, including the social realm, but is not quite able to 
make them out. It is a book for every student of school, or post- 
school, age who wants to know the best that is known about the ground 
plan on which mundane affairs proceed. 

In the first 280 pages the author epitomizes the ways in which the 
evolutionary method works in nature. It is the most lucid presentation 
of the subject to the lay mind that we have seen. The remaining 15 
pages indicate how the evolutionary method develops after “man’s 
mental imagery (as) a prime creative factor” begins to be the differ- 


entiating element. 


The guiding idea in this part of the agreement is formulated as 
follows (p. 277): 


All constructive problems in social life may be resolved into secondary 
problems of ways and means of extending the principles of co-operative action 
to larger and larger groups, or conditions, for longer and longer periods. To 
that end, correspondingly larger experience, more comprehensive vision, and 
greater tenacity cr purpose are essential. But the constructive method wil 


always remain the same. 

It would not be surprising if the charge should be brought against 
the social philosophy of the book that it is merely a revival of the dis 
credited “biological sociology”’ of a generation ago. On the contrary, 
even Karl Menger, who subjected that crude technique to the most 
damaging criticism, would probably admit that the method of this 
exposition is guiltless of the errors he exposed. The obsolete “biological 
sociology”’ started with a fanciful morphological conception of “society” 
as a body analogous with a physiological organism. The method of 
this book makes no a priori assumptions. It simply recognizes growth 
functions as they follow one another out of the physical into the social 
realm, and it shows how understanding of physical functions may help 
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to understanding of social functions. It does not arbitrarily super- 
impose anything biological upon the social. It shows how vision trained 
by acquaintance with methods of growth on the physical levels may the 
better detect growth methods on the social levels. 

It may be said, too, that the book overworks the structural aspects 
both of nature and of human relations. The word “‘architecture”’ has 
a prominence out of proportion to the functional aspects of the growth 
reality which it is supposed to be expounding. In the reviewer’s judg- 
ment the fault is real, but it is more in appearance than in actual effect. 
The author’s whole emphasis is so obviously upon growth that the 
statical connotations of the term “architecture”? do not obscure the 
functional process which it is used to clarify. 

On the whole, no book in the entire post-Darwinian literature equals 
this volume as a guide to the congruity between the constructive pro- 
cesses of nature and the moral economics of “the psychic factors,” as 
Lester F. Ward taught us to call them. In spirit it may well remind 
us of Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World. The later 
writer, however, is more sure-footed than the earlier author, both on 
the physical and the spiritual plane, and his book deserves larger and 
more permanent influence. It would be difficult to overstate the 
service which Professor Patten has performed in teaching the lesson 
that the problem of life, personal and public, is not to be solved by 
“fighting the cosmic process,”’ but by “accepting nature’s constructive 
rightness as the ethical standard, and by adopting her constructive 


methods as the moral code.”’ 
ALBION W. SMALL 


Principles of Sociology with Educational Applications. By FRED- 
ERICK R. Crow. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1920. Pp. xiv+436. $1.00. 

The phenomenal increase in the popularity of sociology as a study is 
shown by the demand for its application in institutional fields. This 
is especially true in education as evidenced by the desire of publishers to 
get a textbook in educational sociology. The Century Company used 
that title for W. E. Chancellor’s book, when, by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation, could it be rightfully so named. It devotes only one very 
sketchy chapter out of thirty-seven to the school and in general pays 
much less attention to education than does the average textbook on 
general sociology. 
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It is to the everlasting credit of Dr. Clow that in his text he has used 
its proper title, Principles of Sociology with Educational Applications. 
even though his publishers did print on its back Principles of Educationg) 
Sociology. It is a simply worded, well-organized, and thoroughly 
suggestive textbook in general sociology written especially for teachers, 
Most of the illustrative material is such as would appeal to them and 
would be particularly applicable to their problems. It is divided into 
three parts, “Factors of Society,” “Social Organization,” and “Social 
Progress.”” Part II is the longest and most effective of the three divi. 
sions. At the close of each chapter is a series of topics and problems and 
an ample list of specific readings for classroom use. 

One feature of Dr. Clow’s book is unique. Long quotations are 
embodied in the text, either at the end or in the midst of each topic. 
It thus becomes a sort of combined text and book of readings. This 
arrangement has both merits and defects. Its value lies in the fact that 
students must perforce become acquainted with a variety of authors and 
realize something of the nature and wealth of sociological literature, 
Also, it buttresses the author’s statements with accepted authorities and 
brings into immediate juxtaposition the social principle and its prac- 
tical application. Its weakness lies in breaking the continuity of thought 
and scattering the student’s psychic energy. Likewise the effort to 
combine textual discussion with topical readings requires unnecessary 
brevity for each. Dr. Clow’s treatment of each topic would be more 
convincing if he had used the whole space for his own discussion and 
embodied the readings, equally enlarged, in another book, or, perhaps 
better, had doubled the size of the book. Is it not time for sociologists 
to demand more time for an elementary course and to use more elaborate 
textbooks, or if a manual or brief text is used to guarantee that enough 
laboratory work is done to avoid the imputation, too frequently justified, 
that it is a “snap” course ? 

Dr. Clow has given us a thoughtful and much-needed textbook in 
general sociology for teachers, and it is certain to be widely used, particu- 


larly in normal schools. 
WALTER R. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


A Digest of Educational Sociology. By Davip SNEDDEN. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1920. Pp. 
ix+264. (Paper.) 

The materials in this volume were evidently assembled as a syllabus 
and guide for the author’s students in his courses in educational sociology. 
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In the first hundred pages there is a digest of the fundamentals of soci- 
ological theory—or, more accurately, a statement of problems dealt with 
in this theory; and along with this are presented our major educational 
problems from the sociological point of view. While the latter half of 
the volume continues these problems by breaking them up into greater 
detail in connection with school subjects and grade levels, in much larger 
measure it becomes an outline of topics, problems, actual and hypotheti- 
cal cases, etc., for the guidance of students taking the course. 

It is probable that there is no other volume yet published which 
states, suggests, and contains reference to so wide and well-chosen 
an array of fundamental educational problems. Herein lies its great 
value. Rarely, however, are the problems discussed, explained, or made 
clear to the novice in the field. For the discussion he must go to the 
collateral readings. The latter, however, in the present condition of the 
literature, rather inadequately treat most of the educational problems. 
In large measure the student must draw on his professional experiences 
and observations. The syllabus is therefore best for mature students 
who have had practical educational experience. 

It is not a book to be read; it is a reference book for guidance of 
research and study. It is primarily a book on education rather than 
sociology—except as education is itself one of the major fields of sociology. 


FRANKLIN BoBBITT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. By PROFESSOR SIGMUND 
Freup, LL.D. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1920. Pp. 
viit+406. $4.50. 

Sociologists will welcome this book, for it gives briefly, clearly, 
and with authority the Freudian system of psychology. The layman 
has waited for a complete, up-to-date, lucid treatment of this difficult 
subject; and here it is by the master himself. Its presentation is strate- 
gically divided in three parts: the psychology of errors, the dream, and 
the general theory of the neurosis. The book contains much material 
of value to the sociologists without regard to the reader’s attitude toward 
the Freudian hypothesis. Examples of this are the author’s discussion 
of the sublimating value of art and the sociological significance of fear 
in childhood. 

Although, as Stanley Hall suggests, one may find himself in opposi- 
tion to Freud’s exaggerated emphasis upon the instinct of sex, neverthe- 
less the general reader will regard the book as a whole as less extreme 
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in this respect than are the works of many of Freud’s disciples. The 
presentation is free from that attitude of “force-it-down-the-public’s. 
throat-to-see-it-squirm,” the presence of which in some Freudian litera. 
ture has repelled the unbeliever and distorted Freud’s teaching. The 
ego instinct is given recognition, although the value of Adler’s contriby- 
tion is not justly appreciated. The book aims to be constructive rather 
than controversial; and taking into account the subject-matter, it largely 
succeeds. The Preface, much too brief, gives the reader a favorable but 
discriminating entrée. 
ERNEST R. Groves 
BosTon UNIVERSITY 


Social Scandinavia in the Viking Age. By Mary WILHELMINE 
Witiiams. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. 


Pp. x+451. $5.00. 


Virile Scandinavia, during the most spectacular, romantic, and 
dominant period of its career, is brought intimately before the reader in 
this book. Other students of peoples might well follow Dr. Williams’ 
example in her presentation of a people during the formative period of 
its development. 

The book has the virtue of presenting a well-rounded picture of the 
life of the people studied. It is as complete as the university student 
or instructor would require who did not need to go to the original sources. 

In every page the book bears evidence of thorough and painstaking 
study. The sources from which Dr. Williams has gathered her data seem 
to be as complete as one could reasonably expect, and I would say she 
has not neglected any source open to her use. A long bibliography 
follows the text of the book. In order to test the value of the book asa 
source I several times sought information in chapters I had not then read. 
In each case what I sought was found and in its proper place. 

The following subject headings show the scope of the book: the land 
and the people; the ties of kinship and nationality; classes of society; in- 
fancy, childhood, and youth; dress and ornament; marriage and divorce; 
position of women; homesteads and houses; house-furnishings and food; 
agriculture and the routine of farm life; hunting, fowling, and fishing; 
transportation; trade and commerce; markets and towns; the career of 
the Viking; government; system of justice; social gatherings; language 
and literature; learning in general; religion; superstition; and death and 
burial. 
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The study is thoroughly and consistently objective. In fact, I fear 
it is too much so to hold a reader who has not either a definite need of 
the data or a kinship interest in the people presented. In one way, how- 
ever, Dr. Williams puts herself into every few pages by suggesting higher 
phases of culture than her sources seem to allow. The pages of the book 
are sprinkled with the words “probably,” “doubtless,” and “perhaps.” 
[failed to analyze the reason for these words, unless it was an unconscious 
zeal for, “probably” a pride in, the Scandinavian people themselves. I 
criticize the too frequent use of these guess words, because they will 
waylay the judgment of even the careful reader; he cannot always be 
sure whether certain statements of the book present real conditions as 
revealed by the sources, or reasonably justified conclusions of the author, 
or desirable conditions with which she quite unconsciously wishes to 
impress her readers. 

This study will be of great value to students of peoples in America. 
The individualistic old-line American will see certain of his own traits 
and characteristics in the individualistic old Teuton of Scandinavia. 

The quotations from the sagas placed at the opening of each chapter 


are not the least interesting part of the book. 
ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Klasserna och Samhallet. By Pontus Fauupeckx. Stockholm: 
P. A. Norstedt & Soners Forlag, 1920. Pp. viii+413. Kr. 18. 


The author of this book has been a teacher of political science and 
statistics at Lund University in Sweden. He is known as the editor of 
Statsvetenskaplig Tidsskrift and as the author of several books on sociolo- 
gical subjects. In 1892 Fahlbeck published a book on Stand och Klasser, 
and judging from the list of his published writings his chief interest 
during the last thirty years has been along the line which furnishes the 
subject-matter of “Classes and Society.” The work of this seventy- 
year-old author therefore presumably represents the results of ample 
investigation and mature thought and should be of some value to other 
students of society. 

The present volume is the first of a series of three which the author 
intends to publish on the subject of “Classes and Society.” In this 
volume the author attempts to trace the origin of classes in primitive 
society and the development of class systems up through the historical 
age of antiquity. As the author says in his Introduction, the presenta- 
tion is less historical than typological, and the main topic is the etiology 
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and morphology of classes. He accepts the results of historical ang 
ethnological research and is concerned chiefly with the sociological] 
interpretation of these data. ’ 

Various theories of the origin of classes which have been put forth 
are weighed and found wanting. The writer agrees with Durkheim that 
the social division of labor should be regarded as the most important 
“driving force” of culture and of social differentiation: 


But it is so, not merely as a technical specialization and monopolization, 
and still less as a purposeful division of economic production. Rather it js 
such as the result of an unequal evaluation of objects and the consequent 
grouping of the persons who occupy themselves with these objects 
evaluation receives one of its strongest expressions in the class system. For 
itis this . . . . which is the raison d’eire of the social division of labor and the 
hierarchy of higher and lower classes based thereon. 


This psychological factor of evaluation is emphasized throughout 
the whole treatment of “Classes and Society.” The function of early 
religions in originating and fixing social values and in maintaining class 
distinctions is traced with some care. Subjection through war or un- 
equal distribution of wealth would have failed to maintain class dis- 
tinctions were it not for the creation of higher sanctions such as those of 
religion. 

While in its individual aspect classes appear merely as unequal 
stations in life, in its broader social aspect “class systems are simply 
human organizations of cultural enterprise.” Despite many apparent 
differences the class system of every society in the same cultural stage 
is held to be essentially the same. On the other hand it is not held that 
culture progresses indefinitely with the rising degree of class differentia- 
tion. The apex of the rising trend of class distinctions has been reached 
in the feudal and caste systems, while modern culture societies have 
tended toward a gradual weakening of sharp class distinctions. 

The full treatment of classes in modern society is deferred to a later 
volume. But although this volume aims to treat specifically only the 
class systems of primitive and ancient societies it is written with a con- 
stant reference to modern conditions and current movements which 
makes it a book of present interest. One senses through its pages the 
reality of the problem of classes in Europe and elsewhere in the world 
of today. 

What the relative value of this contribution to sociological literature 
may be I shail leave to more competent critics to decide. 

Oscar B. YTREHUS 
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Woman and the New Race. By MARGARET SANGER. New York: 
Brentano, 1920. Pp. 234. $2.00. 

It is hard to see how Havelock Ellis could have written such a ful- 
some preface for an inferior and poorly titled presentation of the subject 
of birth-control. As Beecher said, speaking after the tirade of a man- 
hating war-horse of a suffragette, “Nevertheless, we believe in Women’s 
Rights.” Fearless dogmatism rather than scientific judgment has 
produced the notoriety through which Mrs. Sanger has unfortunately 
become known as American protagonist of this movement. It is this 
conspicuous position which alone seems to justify a full review of this 
bit of unscientific propaganda. 

The general argument is sound and obvious: overpopulation causes 
many evils. Woman is both victim and cause, and is largely ignorant 
of results and remedies. Birth-control, when freed from stupid laws, 
will doubtless help, as is shown by conditions in Holland and in Aus- 
tralia. Sound medical research is wisely urged and predicted. Many 
of the facts which the author marshals in support also seem reliable. 
They are rendered weak, however, by frequent emotional or special 
pleading and by questionable and extreme statements. The reviewers 
find themselves asking what unconscious background must motivate 
such opinions. 

Among her statements or implications are the following: 

1. That only the married woman who has been constantly loved 
by the most understanding and considerate of husbands has escaped 
[certain] horrors. 

2. That feeble-minded children result from alcoholic or insane 
parents, or from too frequent child-bearing. (Cause and effect are 
perhaps reversed here.) 

3. That infanticide has, in the past, improved the position of women. 

4. That a woman is physically fittest for marriage at twenty-five. 
(Bertillon to the contrary.) 

5. That a preliminary period of childless marriage improves family 
life. 

6. That women conceive more easily after an abortion, and that 
a “cold” woman conceives more easily than does a passionate one. 

7. That the average mother of a baby every year or two has been 
forced into unwilling motherhood, so far as the later arrivals are con- 
cerned. 

‘. That progressive variations in evolution are due to the female 
rather than the male. 
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9. That there is a beneficial exchange of magnetism between the 
sexes in Shaker marriage. 

10. That nursing a child after twelve months tends to produce 
brain disease in the child and deafness and blindness in the mother. 

11. That midwives, as well as physicians, should be permitted to 
impart contraceptive information. 

12. That Christianity has set back the progress of women by a 
thousand years. 

For many of these statements she offers no authority other than her 
own. Even where plausible evidence is offered, her cause is not helped 
by attacking Christianity and the male sex. Whether or not Mr, 
Sanger wants their co-operation, the support of men and of the churches 
is very essential to the new morality of parenthood. 

She ignores those arguments—like those from immigration or in- 
dustry—which have also been used with some plausibility by the advo- 
cates of larger families. Hoffman (the “prudential” statistician 
would turn in his gravity to find anything he wrote used to support 
birth-control! 

Her general fallacy is the common one of confusing an indispensable 
cause with an exclusive cause. She follows the chain of causation in 
each problem only until she finds her pet link. 

But, most fundamental, her entire point of view (insufficiently offset 
by two or three scattered pages) seems essentially selfish. She em- 
phasizes the emancipation of women rather than the welfare of the 
family or of the child, which she calls a more selfish interest. The 
“feminine spirit’”’ for which she pleads, is but a projection of her own 
protest against economic, political, and other domination. To the 
reviewers, it would appear that what she is striving for in this respect 
is the basic rights of human nature rather than of specifically feminine 
nature. 

A more constructive and positive approach to this problem is being 
worked out from the standard of organic welfare, including both sexes, 
family and society, worthy childhood, and voluntary parenthood. Men, 
also, have been degraded, kept ignorant. Why not develop fathers 
as fathers, quite as much as develop mothers, whether as mothers, as 
women, or as humans? 

It is hard to blame Mrs. Sanger for the shortcomings of this book: 
we might feel as she, were we to read as many letters like those she 
publishes. Doubtless, however, she does not hear nor see so much of 
the happily married. To understand and pardon does not, however, 
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warrant approval: the cause is so fundamental and worthy that it must 


be defended even from its friends. One may admire the courage and 
value the sacrifice of a pioneer and yet refuse to recognize her as a wise 
leader. Sensationalism may already have seriously handicapped the 
movement by associating it in the public mind with the ouéré and morbid. 
Possibly a reading of Aristophanes’ marriage-strike might restore a 
sense of humor to the subject. 

S. W. anp T. D. ELtor 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


What the Workers Want—A Study of British Labor. By ARTHUR 
GLEASON. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. Pp. 518. 


$4.00. 

A panorama of the contending and thinking forces affecting or being 
aflected by the labor movement in Great Britain is presented by the 
writer in all its human aspects. There is a sincerity and lack of artistry 
in this book that gives the reader a much clearer portrayal of the 
situation than would be possible had the author set out to give a 
systematic analysis of conditions instead of presenting facts and opinions 
as they are at work in the labor movement. 

One is particularly impressed by the personalities that lead the labor 
movement as portrayed by Mr. Gleason, and to supplement his own 
descriptions the author makes the leaders speak for themselves. That 
the special chapters written by the various labor leaders fail to corre- 
spond to the descriptions given of them is only reasonable, but in present- 
ing one’s moving ideas and ideals the interpreter does well to step aside 
and let the subject make his own plea. 

The reports of the various labor conferences appended to the book 
are of immense value, as they give the trend of the labor thought and 
movement in the clearest possible outline and without them the book 
would be incomplete or even misleading. 

Mr. Gleason has a keen eye for essentials and a sense of perspective 
that makes this seemingly bulky volume teem with human interest, 
without losing sight of the fact that nothing is final and that all is still 
ina formative and progressive stage. There are no positive predictions, 
although we are not left in the dark as to the direction in which things 
are moving. There is no effort to give the impression that the masses 
of English labor are more intelligent or farseeing than American labor; 
but that leadership is evidently more keenly alive to the possibilities of 
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economic reconstruction and the mass of workers is more willing to liste 
to those whose social ideals are grounded in the more complex Philosophy 
of the state than is generally conceded to the ordinary labor leader jy 
this country is made clear. 

Mr. Gleason’s style is vitalized by a deep interest in his subject and 
his direct contact with the movement and the leaders with whom he 
deals. A short chapter on old England is of particular interest becayse 
of its quaint charm and its masterful description of peaceful England 
in contrast with the contending forces of labor and capital. 

No one interested in the labor movement can afford to forego the 
advantage of examining this work. The English labor program that 
came into being during the war and which attracted so much attention 
in the United States was indicative of the influence that the labor move- 
ment abroad must have upon conditions in this country. Whatever 
the future of the movement in England, it is bound to have its effect 


upon American labor. 
CAROL ARONOVICI 


BELVEDERE, CAL. 


Readings in Rural Sociology. By JoHN PHELAN. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xiv+632. $4.00. 

In a volume of more than six hundred pages the author has brought 
together under twenty chapter headings almost 150 brief articles, 
addresses, and excerpts or abridgments from writings which bear upon 
this subject. The first four chapters furnish an excellent historical 
perspective for an understanding of present-day rural problems. Then 
follow chapters devoted to the various aspects of the rural life of today. 
The place of farming in our national life, the economic, the mental and 
moral, the health and the recreational aspects of country life, transporta- 
tion, police protection, the home, the school, miscellaneous educational 
agencies, the church, the village, the rural survey, rural organization, 
rural leadership, and rural sociology suggest the plan of organization 
under which this vast amount of material has been brought together. 

Those who use this volume will wish that the author had arranged 
the chapters in a different order, or, better still, that he had grouped 
them under larger divisional headings. The first four chapters are 
largely historical; chapters v, vi, x, and xviii treat of the various eco- 
nomic aspects of rural life; chapters vii, xi, and xv have to do with 
health, recreation, and education; while the remaining chapters deal 
with the important social issues. Some five or six well-chosen divisional 
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itles would no doubt have had some influence on the particular selec- 
one to be included in the book. As one runs through the titles, how- 
ever, he finds little that even the busy student would wish to 


exclude. 

A second criticism which one is tempted to suggest, even though the 
yolume purports to be only a book of readings, is the absence of intro- 
ductory and interpretative discussion by the author. Nothing in rural 
education and rural sociology is more needed just now, after a full decade 
of popular enthusiasm, and educational, social, economic, and religious 
propaganda in behalf of rural life, with the flood of investigation, re- 
search, and legislation, and the greater flood of every type of literature 
that has accompanied the movement, than a clear interpretation of 
iust what it has all been about. In this connection the author’s prin- 
cipal contribution is his chapter and subchapter headings, together with 
well-chosen chapter bibliographies. After reading, selecting, and 
classifying such a mass of material as the author must have handled, 
the reader will regret the absence of this feature which would have added 
a total of only twenty or thirty pages at most. 

The book is a pioneer attempt, however, to bring some order out of 
the chaos of material in this field, and even with the absence of the 
features above suggested leaves one with the impression that the rural 
problem is a very real problem in American life, and that as a field for 
careful and scientific study it is not entirely adrift. One is pleased to 
find the names of Thomas Nixon Carver, Frederick J. Turner, Booker 
T. Washington, Eugene Davenport, Charles W. Eliot, Sir Horace 
Plunkett, James Bryce, and Theodore Roosevelt associated with the 
names of the few men who have made it their principal life business to 
mine out this field of rural sociology. 

The book has made available, in good form, a valuable body of 
literature, which, previous to this, no one person could hope to find, 
and by so doing will add impetus to the movement for a better rural 
America. Almost everybody has read some portion of the book as it 
appeared in magazines or books, but few have realized the amount of 
substantial study that has been devoted to the subject. To this end the 
book will be very informing, to say nothing of the important need it 
will fill in the university and normal-school classrooms and in the 
hundreds of circulating county libraries and school libraries throughout 
the country. 

J. B. SEARS 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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The Woman Who Watts. By Frances DONOVAN. Boston: 
Badger, 1920. Pp. 228. $2.50. 

The Woman Who Waits is an interesting account of Mrs. Donovan’; 
nine months’ experience as a waitress in the restaurants of Chicago, 
It is a book which at the same time that it provides an evening’s enter. 
tainment offers a great deal of information of undoubted value to the 
student of social conditions. The very readable style in which it js 
written adds to the vividness of the picture which Mrs. Donovan aim: 
to draw and in no way detracts from the scientific worth of the work. 

The most striking feature of The Woman Who Waits is the intimate 
knowledge of all the details of the waitress’ life which it conveys to 
the reader. The process of getting a job and being fired, the necessity 
of “jollying along’’ the guests for the much-desired tip, the making of 
dates with patrons, the advantages of belonging to the Waitress’ Alliance 
or the Waitress’ Union—these and other phases of the waitress’ existence 
are described from a sympathetic point of view which lends more than 
a semblance of reality to the printed page. It is this very humanistic 
point of view which enables Mrs. Donovan to enter so completely into 
the joys and sorrows of her companions and to describe them so vividly 
and accurately. 

It must not be inferred, however, that Mrs. Donovan’s keennes 
for details and sympathy for human problems blinds her to the more 
general aspects of her investigation. While she understands the wait- 
ress’ love of pretty clothes, her vulgar conversation, and the freedom 
of her sex relationships, she also evaluates these from the social view: 
point. She concludes that the waitress is typical of the great mas 
of women wage-earners who, in spite of their lack of educational advan- 
tages, etc., are becoming an increasingly important factor in shaping 
the affairs of society. Their economic independence has brought them 
an equality with men which has given them the same freedom even in 
the sphere of sex relationships. In addition, it has brought them new 
responsibilities which with the aid of their organizations they ar 


training themselves to meet. 
PHYLLIS BLANCHARD 


New York City 


Wealth From Waste: Elimination of Wasie a World Problem. By 
Henry J. SPOONER. London: George Routeledge and Sons, 
1918. Pp. xvi+316. $2.50. 

The engineering profession has long been impatient with the exces 
sive wastes of contemporary social conditions. Since the Great War, 
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especially, appeals for saner economy and efficiency have been meeting 
with a better understanding and response on the part of the public— 
in spite of certain tendencies to the contrary during the past year. 

Mr. Spooner, as director and professor of mechanical and civil 
engineering in the Polytechnic School of Engineering in London, wrote 
the above book toward the end of the war, as a statement of existing, 
extensive, social wastes, and of certain known and tried methods of 
correcting them. He divides the work into two general parts: the 
book proper, and a glossary giving further data and individual instances 
of successful and profitable economies. In the first chapter he says: 
“We are beginning to realize that wicked waste is occurring everywhere, 
farand wide; waste of money, waste of food, waste of materials, labor, 
fuel, energy and time, waste of human strength and thought, waste 
of health and waste of life itself.”” These are the main points he con- 
siders. His spirit is practical, straightforward; his style is interesting. 
He says (p. 5), “The doctrine of waste-prevention should be handled 
in a broad spirit, for there are justifiable wastes and dangerous 
economies’ —the implied standard of proper economy being the need 
of society. On this point, however, Mr. Spooner does not explain his 
contradictory term “justifiable wastes,” nor does he attempt to define 
exactly what, theoretically, must be meant by waste, contenting him- 
self with the consideration of concrete conditions which would be 
commonly recognized as wasteful. But while he does not enter upon 
any extended philosophy of waste, he gives us a searching, intelligent, 
and authoritative statement of admittedly wasteful conditions, chiefly 
in Great Britain, and particularly in the basic interests of sustenance 
and production. He does not examine thoroughly the higher pro- 
fessional fields of education, religion, government, art, etc., touching 
upon them rather incidentally. 

Lord Leverhulme, the “enlightened employer,’’ writes the foreword. 

Some of the author’s conclusions are interesting. He says (p. 90) 
the English people were spending as a nation for their living in normal 
times before the war an equivalent of about $10,000,000,000 a year; 
they were wasting outright (or culpably failing to secure) about 
$3,000,000,000, in which, as waste, he reckons one-half of the nation’s 
annual drink bill, or $400,000,000. (The whole of it is now, perhaps, 
over $1,000,000,000, but he says “there are welcome signs that the 
drink evil is on the wane.’’) Mr. Spooner says (p. 11) that adultera- 
tions of food and other goods exist to a serious extent and are appar- 
ently increasing. In chapter viii he enumerates specific methods of 
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adulteration. The uses of coal and land are extensively and interest. 
ingly treated with figures to show need of conservation. In connectio, 
with the question of fatigue and general industrial efficiency he adyo. 
cates a continued shortening of the work-day (p. 71): 

We may well hope that, with a general adoption of shorter hours, with 
improved methods of working, and with restricted output, the time will no: 
be far distant when still further reductions in the working-hours will be pos. 
sible, until the six-hour day is reached—with all its beneficial advantages— 
that has been so powerfully advocated by Lord Leverhulme as an ideal. 


The book is important, scholarly, hopeful, and well worth serious 


consideration by all citizens of America as well as of Britain. 
C. J. BusHnett 


TOLEDO UNIVERSITY 


The Limits of Socialism. By O. FrED Boucke. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 256. $1.50. 

The interesting thing about this book is to see a professor of economics 
advocate a knowledge of biology, psychology, philosophy, and sociology 
as necessary to really understand an economic theory and the social 
process. 

The broadening vision of the late Carleton H. Parker and Robert F. 
Hoxie is getting adherents and the unity of the social sciences is steadily 
being recognized more widely. 

The author’s grasp of psychology is rather inadequate as he fails to 
mention or use social psychology and labors over his presentation un- 
necessarily. The book nearest like the present one is Roy W. Sellars 
The Next Step in Democracy written some four years ago by a professor 
of philosophy. Sellars’ book is more thoroughly unified, his use of the 
auxiliary sciences is less paraded, and the whole presentation is smoother. 

However, it is very refreshing to have an economist acknowledge 
that a logical refutation of Marxian economic theories by no means dis 


poses of the socialist movement. 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 


LAWRENCE, KAN. 


America and the New Era. By E. M. FriepMan, Editor. Nev 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. xxx+500. $6.00. 
This comprehensive volume—too comprehensive, if the reader i 
critical—presents a symposium on social reconstruction that is a com- 
panion to American Problems of Reconstruction, Labor and Reconstruction, 
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and International Commerce and Reconstruction, by the same editor. 
These are economic and financial in emphasis; the new compilation is 
sociological in tone. 

In recognition of the truth that the war influence extended beyond 
the economic superstructure of modern society and made necessary a 
revaluation of the fundamental values of our national life, the sym- 
posium was arranged to crystallize thought on broader issues. The 
problems of political and social adjustment, and of the conservation of 
human resources, are discussed “for the purpose of intelligently con- 
trolling social forces.” 

The faults of this “reconstruction” adventure in the sociological field 
are perhaps inevitable—lengthiness, wide diversity of material, extreme 
unevenness, and contradiction in viewpoint. The effort at synthesis is 
at times bewildering. For instance, it is difficult to see how the papers 
in Part II quite fit into the heading “Social Progress versus Cycles of 
Change.” Between Professor Ellwood’s evolutionary discussion of war 
and Horace M. Kallen’s penetrating and dynamic analysis of “The 
International Mind,”’ and Professor Hollander’s forceful little economic 
essay on “War and Want,” are sandwiched static and rather conven- 
tional articles on “‘The International Mind” and “ Individualism.”’ 

Again, in Part IV, on “The New Nationalism,” the reader—after 
following with interest Dr. Fitzpatrick’s statement of the need for effec- 
tive “ Public Administration” and Professor West’s realistic discussion of 
“The Constitution and Political Parties’’ (ending with the daring plea 
for a cabinet chosen from and functioning in Congress)—drifts help- 
lessly into the fogs of ‘The American Spirit”’ and “The Spiritual Tra- 
dition in American Life,’’ to be saved, it is true, though almost too late, by 
the intellectual clarity of Edward S. Ames’s “ Religion in the New Age.” 
A few of the writers, to say the least, go far toward violating Herbert 
Hoover’s splendid dictum of the Foreword: “Terms must not be con- 
fused with realities, or labels with conditions. We must face concrete 
facts, rather than attempt to apply doctrinaire generalizations.” 

Part III, on “ Economic Aspects of Social Problems,”’ is most tangible 
and constructive, containing, as it does, Professor Ely’s ‘“‘An American 
Land Policy” and Professor Hibbard’s “‘The Drift Toward the City,” 
which give reassuring scientific treatment of the agricultural situation 
and serve to counteract the effects of much groundless alarmism. Here 
also are Frederick C. Howe’s informed discussion on “The Immigrant 
and American” and Mary Van Kleek’s competent survey of “Women 
in Industry.” 
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Part V, “The Conservation of Human Resources,” which comprises 
about two-fifths of this large volume, should undoubtedly have receiveq 
separate publication, in justice to the valuable material that it contains. 
Certainly the editor did not plan merely a reference volume, but rather 
a readable and popular book. And there are limits to the powers of 
attention and concentration, even of the trained mind! In the section 
are able monographs, written by distinguished specialists, on “ Heredity,” 
“Child Welfare,” “Vocational Education,” “Health,” “Food,” “In. 
dustrial Hygiene,” “Delinquency and Crime,” “Venereal Disease,” 
“Recreation and Play,” and “Mental Hygiene.” All are timely, penned 
in the light of the war and in terms of reconstruction policy. 

The editor’s two introductory chapters are quite adequate, if mani- 
fold and in places labored. Mr. Friedman is to be admired for his 
tireless work of selection and integration in so vast a field. Herbert 
Hoover’s Foreword, as brilliant a little gem as the whole volume con- 
tains, reveals this great American as a true liberal and an exceedingly 


well-balanced social scientist. 
FRANCIS Tyson 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


A Philosophy of Play. By LutHer HALtsey Guticx. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Pp. 291. $1.60. 


This book was posthumously published from a manuscript that was 
practically completed before the death of Dr. Gulick. Miss Anna L. 
von der Osten who had assisted him in the preparation of the manv- 
script had charge of the editing. 

In a brief foreword, Joseph Lee refers to it as the “last message of 
the master,” to those interested in the recreation movement, and as a 
“legacy of an American pioneer in the vitally important field of edu- 
cation.” Mr. Lee probably does not overestimate the place that Dr. 
Gulick occupied in the field of public recreation. He was in fact a 
pioneer in a field that even yet has extremely few scientific students. 
And his actual accomplishments as a practical leader and teacher of play 
gave him a place of authority among recreation workers. 

The book is the first whole volume of play theory published in 
America, and the most important published anywhere since the volumes 
of Groos on The Play of Animals and The Play of Man. It comes asa 
welcome boon to a field extremely lacking in theoretical foundation. 
The recreation movement of the past quarter-century has been chieily 
an elaboration of a few popular ideas on the need for more play space 
and for the need for supervision of play. There has been no consistent 
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body of principles, and in fact no real understanding of the physical and 
mental processes involved in play. 

This small volume of Dr. Gulick’s does not attempt to supply this 
entire want. The writer was not equipped for technical psychological 
or pedagogical or sociological analysis. He is guilty, as Mr. Lee points 
out in the Foreword, of misinterpreting the foundation of Frébel’s edu- 
cational methods. His remark (p. xiii) that “the origin and develop- 
ment of gangs and team games among boys similarly present facts that 
do not seem to harmonize with the views of contemporary sociologists,” 
also leads one to wonder what modern sociological writings he had read 
or not read. He does express a preference for the theories of Gum- 
plowitz. In the chapter on the “Play of Animals”’ (p. 111) he says that 
“it is also evident that tradition and example are necessary parts of 
animal play.” The ascribing of tradition to animal society is based upon 
a misconception of animal psychology, and the evidence he cites for the 
notion that animals are taught how to play and hunt and fight is far 
from convincing. 

In spite of these limitations on his technical equipment, he has given 
us the most complete treatment we yet have of the psychic foundations 
of play and the principles which should guide its organization and 
direction. What he lacked in technical equipment for theoretical dis- 
cussion he more than made up in the breadth of his observation of actual 
play activities and in the sanity of judgment and keenness of insight 
that he brought to this observation. The book is the fruit of twenty 
years of careful observation. 

The fundamental point of view maintained throughout is the instinc- 
tive theory of Groos, but he does not carry as far as did Groos the notion 
that play in children or animals is the practice of instincts for the pur- 
pose of perfecting their later expression. He emphasizes rather the 
survival value, for life in the earlier history of the race, of the instincts 
that are active in play, and the fundamental necessity for our giving 
these instincts opportunity for an expression that is adapted to modern 
conditions. He did not seem to be aware that his point, that tradition 
molds the form of play while instinct drives it, is a fundamental of 
modern sociological thought. He records some excellent examples of 
this complementary relation of instinct and tradition. 

The final chapters, on the practical aspects of provision for play and 
control and utilization of the instinctive tendencies for social welfare, 
contain no new theory but are excellently put and sanely proportioned. 


Cecit C. NoRTH 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 
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The Social Evolution of Religion. By GEORGE WILLIS Cooke. 
Boston: The Stratford Co., 1920. Pp. xxiv+416. $3.50, 


This book is devoted mainly to the proposition that all of the dif. 
ferent religions are products of social evolution, but that religion is q 
permanent and essential part of the life of humanity. Similarly one 
may say that all languages are products of social evolution, but com. 
munication is an essential element of human life, or that all political 
institutions are products of social evolution but that government, as 
the methodical organization of life, is indispensable. The secondary 
proposition of the book is that every religion which developed in pre. 
scientific times has a mythology, that these various mythologies show 
striking resemblances, and that to this statement Christianity is no 
exception. 

The statement that every religion developed in prescientific ages 
is provided with a mythology, says the author, applies not only to the 
folklore of the Hebrew Old Testament but also to the incarnation, 
virgin birth, and resurrection of Christ. To attribute supernatural 
birth to the most exalted personages, he says, was as common as is 
now the attribution of genius. In the ancient world the idea “was 
one of daily occurrence as an interpretation of every form of genius 
and authority.”” And “the conception of incarnation is nearly, if 
not quite, as widespread as that of virgin birth.” ‘The idea of incar- 
nation was introduced into Christianity because it was essentially 
known to all the religions to be found in the civilized world when 
Christianity came into existence’ (p. 265). G. Stanley Hall is quoted 
as presenting evidence to indicate “that there would have been no 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection had not this doctrine had a large 
place in earlier religions.”” And the author refers, for example, to the 
resurrection in Egyptian mythology and quotes the Egyptian saying, 
“As surely as Osiris lives I shall live.” 

“The doctrine of atonement or expiation is also found in all religions 
which have passed beyond the most primitive stages of development.” 
“Even such a people as the Iroquois believed in a cosmic being who 
gave his own life that the world might come into existence, and that 
his life might nourish the life of man.” “The Christian idea of it is 
somewhat more advanced than those which preceded it and it is itself 
undergoing a rapid process of change.” “The god or gods demanding 
such reconciliation are reflections of human kings, who make similar 
demands.” And the resulting standard of salvation is “metaphysical 
and not practical.” What characterizes it is “disregard for human 
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welfare and an absence of the humanitarian spirit.” Such “holiness is 
glfishness in disguise.” 

Throughout the book emphasis is placed upon the character of 
religion as a social evolution in distinction from the more familiar 
emphasis upon the creative work of individual religious leaders. This 
is illustrated by the chapter headings: (i) “The Social Transmission 
of Human Experience’’; (ii) “‘The Creative Genius of Social Man”’; 
(ii) “Communal and Tribal Religion”; (iv) “Feudal Religion’’; 
v) “National Religion”; (vi) “International Religion’; (vii) “ Uni- 
versal Religion”; (viii) “Religion as Cosmic and Human Motive.” 

Folk religions in their older forms, says the author, were always 
conservative, reactionary, and faced toward the past. In its newer 
manifestations religion is becoming forward-looking and progressive. 
“Religion is becoming emancipated from its superstitions, its credulities 
and its orthodoxies.”” Religion in the recent past has become indi- 
vidualistic and lost its capacity to direct and stimulate the communal 
or the national life. Indeed, from the communal life, the life of marts 
and of legislatures, the broader ethical conceptions and the primary 
principles of justice appear largely to have been banished, except as a 
hypocritical pretense, and there is the broadest possible contrast between 
the justice of the New Testament and the teaching of the creeds and 
theologists. The author further believes that we are in a period of 
transition in which the word religion will not stand primarily for a body 
of beliefs which have become largely untenable in our age, but rather 
for the universal principles of religiousness and aspirations for the 
continuing life of man. 

In his last chapter the author supplements and interprets his own 
conception by quoting the views of numerous modern illuminati includ- 
ing, among others, Edward Caird, William James, Henry Bosanquet, 
H. G. Wells, Francis Younghusband, Emile Durkheim, and Eugenio 
Rignano. 

More and more it is borne in upon the minds of instructed men that 
the absorption of religion in the salvation of the individual soul in 
another world than this is a catastrophe. The task of rescuing religion 
from neglect by men who have been touched by the scientific spirit 
and restoring it to a commanding place as the guide and inspiration 
of life is a double one: first, that of rescuing it from superstition or 
supernaturalism and incredibility; and second, the task of rescuing 
it from individualism and making it messianic. The religion that will 
furnish an adjustment of all life’s powers, and inspiration, guidance, 
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and joy, that will deliver men from boredom and degeneracy an) 
summon a devotion like that of Christ, will be inspired by aspirati ’n 
to realize the unfulfilled possibilities of good in the continuing life oj 
mankind. Other men will give their lives as Christ gave his only 
because they “so love the world.” Only in thus giving life will they 
find it. To discard hypocrisy, to live for genuineness, not so much 
in good works as in good work, to discard the selfishness of individualism, 
and of party, class, and nation, to look upon one’s deeds and character 
as part of the fulfilment of a common task, this alone can raise us to 
our true nobility as the Sons of Man. Universal and permanent religion 
must have its mainspring in a purpose, not in a creed nor a ritual: 
the social purpose to which humanity has never set itself, and which 
must wait for realization until it does become the common religion of 


right-minded men. 
E. C. Haves 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Making of Humanity. By ROBERT BRIFFAULT. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 371. $4.00. 


This is a remarkable book—the most passionate exposition of the 
intellectualist concept of progress that we have in English. While the 
author dismisses too cavalierly earlier attempts to formulate the idea 
of progress and while he admits that progress is still a controversial idea, 
yet he asserts with almost mathematical definiteness that progress is 
undeniable, inevitable in fact, even if we do not know the goal. More- 
over he declares the cause of human progress from the very beginning 
to be “rational thought.”’ 

His argument proceeds somewhat as follows: Rational thought is 
man’s means of adaptation; even though not always or often purposive, 
frequently only shown in the method of trial and error, yet in the long 
run rationality prevails and truth triumphs. Reason is necessarily 
progressive because inexorably logical. Human society is essentially 
psychological and improvements pass through the social heredity as 
ideas, not through germinal changes. Progress along rational lines is 
a battle against the hindrances set up by non-rational custom-thought 
and power-thought. These fetters are broken sometimes by wise heads 
or by “dim horse sénse of the mob,” but usually they are broken in only 
two ways: by material discovery and by cross-fertilization of culture. 
Progress is therefore exceptional and is never possible in an isolated 
people or a social class; but since it is always present it is therefore the 
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f rue! Oriental history illustrates how religious power-thought hindered 


the rise and flowering of an intellectual impulse. In a brilliant but 
somewhat superficial chapter the author shows how Greece broke this 
vicious spell. Later he analyzes the contribution of Rome and describes 
how Rome succumbed to oriental religion and her own fallacies; how 
Byzantium only added to the barbarian wreckage and how civilization 
was rekindled by the Saracens. One of the most brilliant sections in the 
book is the analysis of power-thought; another is an eloquent apoivgetic 
for Moslem civilization. Scarcely less so is the acid criticism of the so- 
called Renaissance, which is shown to be a distinct setback. 

The author distinguishes four broad stages in human evolution. 
First, the period of tribal or custom-thought. Second, the period of 
great oriental civilization wholly dominated by theocratic power-thought. 
Third, the Greek liberation from custom- and power-thought. Fourth, 
the age in which we live. Only rational thought, he argues, could have 
made development and progress possible out of the welter of conflicting 
power and barbarities of the last five hundred years of European history; 
just as only rational thought could break the crust of oriental theocracy. 
The key to this development may be summarized as a compound of 
Arab culture, Protestantism, critical philosophy, and physical science 
as summed up in the French Revolution. 

The author meets squarely the two inevitable criticisms of the 
intellectualist theory. First, he argues that decadence or corruption 
such as obtained in Rome and in the Renaissance is not the result of 
intellectual culture but is the effect of power or is itself not genuine. 
Second, he contends that intellectual development means moral develop- 
ment. Progress is ethical, for it concerns humanity; and moral con- 
siderations are paramount with the idea of humanity since the moral 
law is the law of nature. Moral nature does progress and its progress 
is directly associated with diffusion of rational thought and is the direct 
outcome of it. The essence of moral progress is a refinement of the idea 
of justice; therefore, while democracy is the clumsiest and most in- 
eficient form of government, it is the most moral because the most 


just. Since morality, the mores, rests upon opinions and not abstract 
ethics, it is essential for moral progress that opinion be cleared by rational 
thought. Hence the author’s emphasis upon social ethics rather than 
personal righteousness as a moral dynamic. The main body of the 
book closes with the new categorical imperative in these words: “A 
hew ethical sense, the true and natural ethical spirit whose vaguely 


conscious operation has created mankind, is inevitably developing. To 
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be with the forces of human growth, to be truly a living part, ang 
not a mere dead excretion, of the creative impulse of the race, that js 
the obligation which if we have indeed apprehended our real relation, 
is inevitably laid upon us.” This categorical imperative has not yet 
been attained, for specific human evolution has only just begun. We 
can control and direct this evolution by organizing the “reproductive 
mechanism”’; this is not education as it is now generally practiced, but 
the imparting of rational thought by whatsoever means and methods, 
by building up the mental equipment of humanity. And it is under. 
stood that this rational thought is primarily critical and not con. 
structive. 

While accepting in general the magnificent gesture of the book, it is 
perfectly possible to question some of its details. The reviewer is in 
doubt, for example, as to what is absolute social right and justice of which 
the author makes so much. There seems to be nothing absolute about 
it except its general direction. Again, we cannot but feel that it is an 
exaggeration to assert that the great modern vice is the toleration of all 
opinions as équally good and valid. Our recent war experience and the 
social commotions of a century hardly bear out this criticism. Exag- 
gerated also is the author’s dogmatic insistence that there has been no 
evolution in sexual morality. This would seem to be a denial of his 
own thesis. 

The author makes little parade of scholarship, he offers the reader 
no bibliography, very few footnotes, and no index. Written largely in 
the trenches of Gallipoli and France it is nevertheless not slapdash, but 
the summation of long previous research. His style is lyric, verging 
toward purple in spots. His chapter titles are vivid; for ex- 
ample, “The Discovery of Man,” “Morals as Comfort,’ “Morals on 
the March,” “The Hopefulness of Pessimism.” He gives no hint as 
to his own personality, yet he shows unmistakably the influence of Comte, 
in his intellectualism, but is strong where Comte was weakest, namely 
in historical interpretation. This book is to be welcomed as another 
straw indicating how the problem of progress is commanding the atten- 
tion of the world of scholarship and statesmanship, particularly since 
the world-war. It is moreover a convincing proof that scholarship need 
not be dull, for as a matter of fact it has all the verve and imaginative 
thrill of high romance. 

ArtTHuR J. TopD 
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The Principles of Sociology. By EDWARD ALsworTH Ross. New 

York: The Century Co., 1920. Pp. xviii+708. $4.00. 

The following observations are supplementary to a review of this 
work published by Dr. Small in the July number of the Journal. Pro- 
fessor Ross’s book, so vivid and epigrammatic in style, so mature in 
‘ts conclusions, so brilliant, so interesting, so original, must appeal to 
sociologists everywhere, as well those who study social structures as 
those who study social forces and processes. In this seven-hundred- 
page treatise, however, the author scarcely touches on anthropological 
topics, except in the chapters on the “Race Factor”’ and the “Influence 
of the Geographic Environment.” If there is little anthropology in 
the volume, there is equally little history, i.e., historical summation 
setting forth the actual line of development followed by some custom, 
belief, or institution. Professor Ross, to be sure, has entire right to be 
more interested in present things than in past things; his work would 
not be so uniquely valuable if it were not so strictly “up-to-date.” But 
no one must expect to find in it any such detailed exposition of the 
genesis and historical development of society as is contained in Spencer’s 
three volumes or in Professor Gidding’s Principles. 

There are many opportunities for expansion along anthropological 
lines, in case Professor Ross decides to add to the bulk of his book in 
future editions. The two chapters above noted are very brief and 
sketchy; yet it would be hard to mention any others equally important 
for the right understanding of human society. Especially does this 
seem true of racial subjects, which are likely to assume an ever larger 
place among contemporary questions. Very much more might be said, 
also, on the geographic background of social life, particularly to show 
how occupations and customs are affected by environmental conditions. 
A wide field of inquiry upon which Professor Ross does not enter is that 
of culture—criteria, classification, transmission, and development. 
Anthropologists just now seem to be more interested in this subject than 
in anything else, to judge from the stream of discussion in technical 
journals and from recent books by Professor Elliott Smith, Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers, Dr. R. H. Lowie, and others. Some topics which might profit- 
ably be expanded include: the discussion of the roots of the religious 
interest (pp. 54-55); social grouping (pp. 77-78); suicide (pp. 104-15), 
to present the evidence from primitive society; the réle of the festival 
(pp. 398-400), about which sociologists have had far too little to say; 
and the origin of the state (pp. 617-19). 
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It may also be worth while to note here certain points which appear 
open to anthropological criticism. Professor Ross (pp. 59 ff.) uses the 
word “race”’ far too loosely, applying it now to the primary divisions 
of mankind, now to peoples, such as Frenchmen, Germans, etc., and now 
to the divisions of peoples, such as North Italians and South Italians. 
Again, does he not speak too assuredly (p. 60) concerning “veritable 
differences in race mind”? Compare pages 132 f., where national char- 
acteristics of Hindus, Greeks, Armenians, and other peoples are ac- 
counted for by purely social considerations. He accepts without ques- 
tion (pp. 77, 122) the time-honored theory of the universal priority of 
maternal kinship over paternal kinship in the evolution of the family; 
many anthropologists in good repute now definitely reject such a theory. 
The discussion (pp. 77-78) of the earliest social groupings might have 
profited by some consideration of the Lang-Atkinson hypothesis (now 
adopted by Mr. H. G. Wells), which resolves truly “primitive”’ society 
into isolated groups of females dominated in each case by an old male, 
much as herds of cattle are ruled. In the chapter on the “Genesis of 
Society’”’ (pp. 86 ff.) the author has not sufficiently emphasized the 
distinction between the origin of various historic societies, concerning 
which fairly definite information is available, and the more general 
and more theoretical question of the origin of human society. The 
whole subject of human gregariousness and association needs to be 
thoroughly treated in the light of our present knowledge of anthropology. 

When Professor Ross has given us so much, it is somewhat un- 
gracious to dwell on the lapses and lacunae almost inevitable in such a 
work of synthesis. The reviewer has read it with great interest and 
enjoyment, and he cordially acquiesces in Dr. Small’s judgment that in 
this book sociology “has at last arrived.” He would also express his 
approval of Professor Ross’s thoroughly pragmatic and even utilitarian 
point of view, which was that of the founder of economics and socialized 
ethics—Adam Smith. It seems to the author of Principles of Sociology, 
as it seemed to the author of the Wealth of Nations, that social science 
should more and more influence the legislator, the reformer, the human- 


itarian, and the common man himself. 
Hutton WEBSTER 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Health and Social Progress. By RupotpH M. BINDER. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1920. Pp. xi+295. $3.00. 
We have grown familiar with attempts to explain history in terms 
of some one factor such as “race,” “religion,” and “climate.” It 
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has remained for the present author, who is professor of sociology at 
New York University, to emphasize health as the cornerstone of social 
This he has done, and done well, in this “A Non-Medical 


welfare. 


Book, Dedicated to the Medical Profession.” 
Regardless of the reader’s acceptance of the author’s thesis he will 
be glad to have so many interesting and important facts put in conven- 


jent form. 
The volume opens with a general discussion of the relation of 


health to civilization in which the conclusion is reached that inasmuch as 
“progress is possible only with a surplus of vitality over the immediately 
necessary activities of life,” we may state as a law of general develop- 
ment: “Individuals and societies develop in proportion to their growth 
in self-reliance; and this depends upon their ability to attain health with 
the resultant confidence in their ability to control nature and their own 
destiny.” 

Then follows “Specific Cases of Health in Relation to Society,” 
in which ancient Greece, Rome, and the Tropics are considered. Under 
the caption “Health and World-Progress”’ the author marshals his facts 
to show the necessity of attaining and maintaining health if civilization 
is to progress. In the last chapter, “ Results and Prospects,” the author 
describes the health program of The United Fruit Company and the 
Rockefeller Sanitary Commission. 

While all students have glimpsed the importance of health Dr. Binder 
has done a real service in stressing it and the volume will repay careful 
reading. 

Cart KELSEY 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The College and the New America. By JAY WiLLIAM Hupson, 
PuH.D. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1920. 
Pp. xi+202. $2.00. 

This book is a trumpet call to college and university teachers to 
recognize more fully their social obligations; and, as President Burton 
of Michigan has said, it should be read by every professor in America. 
The logical implication of the book would seem to be that all who enter 
the profession of college and university teaching should be trained in the 
social sciences, though the writer is careful to point out that specialists 
in these very sciences are not always fully alive to their social responsi- 
bilities. The specialists in the social sciences, he points out, cannot 
continue to hand over their responsibilities to a special group of men 
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other than themselves—a special group of “applied” social scientists 
“Tf the body of knowledge embraced in the social sciences is to be ren. 
dered most of value to the world of concrete life, the experts themselves 
are best equipped to transform it into that value.” The only reason 
why they do not do so is owing to that peculiar tradition which has 
grown up among college and university teachers which we call the 
“academic mind.” That is the real source of the divorce between 
thought and practice, between the academic world and the actual social] 
order, which we so often find. The remedy, of course, lies in the fuller 
recognition by academic men of their responsibility to the social order 
in which they live. 

The book is decidedly worth while, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be followed by many other studies of the relation of our system of higher 
education to our social life. It is to be regretted that Professor Hudson 
does not take up in detail certain vital points in this relation. It would 
have added to the value of the book, for example, if there had been a 
chapter discussing the responsibility of colleges and universities in train- 
ing social and political leaders. Unfortunately, too, Professor Hudson 
seems to hold to a very narrow conception of what “education for 
citizenship’’ would mean and its place in our whole scheme of education. 
He speaks of it as a “limited ideal,” though its leading exponents would 
hold it to be synonymous with that education for social efficiency, for 
general social and political intelligence, which the book seems to urge 
as the main function of the American college. In spite of such minoy 
defects the book will be welcomed by all who are interested in the pro- 
motion of the social sciences in our colleges and in the socialization of 
our higher education, and especially because it is written, not by a 
professional social scientist, but by a philosopher. 

CHARLES A. ELLWooD 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


The Principles of Education. By Jesse H. CoursAvtt, Pu.D. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Company, 1920. Pp xii+468. $3.00, 
Dean Coursault has succeeded in producing a text in the philosophy 

of education which not only breaks with the conventional treatment of 
the subject, but which will be of interest to sociologists as well as educa- 
tors. The book undertakes to synthesize the psychological and sociolo- 
gical approaches to the principles of education. It discusses, accordingly, 
first “the individual process,” then “the social process,” and finally 
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“the educational process.” Under the section on the social process 
there is a chapter devoted to the analysis of the social process, another to 
the function of social studies, and still another to social development. The 
point of view maintained is, moreover, that of control over the individual 
and social life-processes. Students of sociology will be especially inter- 
ested in this attempt to rewrite the philosophy of education from the 
standpoint of social development. 

The book is well organized and the main principles are so simply 
and clearly developed that it should find a large use in colleges and 
normal schools as a text. If it does, it will certainly aid in the develop- 


ment of a socialized education. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Schooling of the Immigrant. By FRANK V.THompson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1920. Pp. 408. $2.00. 

Now that immigration has risen to its pre-war rate of a million a 
year, quite obviously serious and nation-wide measures need to be taken 
for the social assimilation of the immigrant. The problem has long been 
recognized, and particularly since 1914, but nowhere has it been solved. 
Even the best attempts at solution are not yet very promising. 

This volume, prepared under the auspices of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, presents in systematic form the more suggestive attempts at solu- 
tion which have been made throughout the country. There is attempt 
to discover the positive suggestions of value in these experiments, which 
may be incorporated in some ultimate successful composite plan; and 
also the shortcomings and failures of various attempts by way of making 
clear the nature of difficulties to be overcome. Public and private 
institutions of all kinds are carefully and critically analyzed by way of 
discovering their strengths and weaknesses in preparing for citizenship. 
There is also systematic treatment of specific matters such as methods 
of teaching English, the training of teachers, legislative enactments, the 
need of individualizing the training, the problems involved in training 
for citizenship, etc. 

Americanization workers will find in this volume innumerable facts 
and suggestions of value to them in planning and directing practical 
educational activities. It is specially effective in making clear the nature 


of the problems. 
FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Nonpartisan League. By HERBERT E. GASTON. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. vili+325. $1.75. 


The Story of the Nonpartisan League. By CHARLES Epwapp 
RusseLt. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920. Pp. 33, 
$2.00 

The Despoilers. By J. EDMUND BUTTREE. Boston: The Christo. 
pher Publishing House, 1920. Pp. 314. $2.00. 

The Nonpartisan League. By WILLIAM LANGER, Attorney-General] 
of North Dakota. Mandan, N.D.: Morton County Farmers’ 
Press, 1920. Pp. 240. (Paper.) 

Mr. Gaston was formerly an editorial writer for the Nonpartisan 
League, but he endeavors to give a fair and accurate account of its 
history and development, though frankly favoring it. His book is 
much the best of the four reviewed. The author recognizes some of the 
League’s weaknesses, but gives a clear picture of its point of view. 

Over half of Mr. Russell’s book is a history of the abuses of the grain 
trade and the farmers’ grievances against the Minneapolis dealers. He 
outlines the League’s program and eulogizes its accomplishments, but 
the account is somewhat fragmentary and decidedly partisan. 

The Despoilers is chiefly a collection of anti-league pamphlets, con- 
taining a deal of preachment on the values of individualism, interspersed 
with anathemas against the League. There is an obvious effort to 
impress the reader with the author’s knowledge of Scripture, 
Shakespeare, and classical authors, more loquacious than convincing. 
The book is a good example of the sort of literature to which the League 
has given rise, but adds nothing to one’s understanding of the situation. 

Mr. Langer’s book is unique, coming from the attorney-general of 
the state and “published under penalty of the anti-liar law of North 
Dakota providing for one year in the penitentiary.”” He challenges the 
League to disprove his indictments of its incapacity and to bring him 
into court under this law. Though vitriolic in style, Mr. Langer’s 
pamphlet presents facts against the League which are not satisfactorily 
answered by either Mr. Gaston or Mr. Russell, and which the League 
must clearly refute if it is to make its case with even a friendly public. 

One cannot but be impressed that here is a movement which fur- 
nishes unusual material for the sociologist and social psychologist, but 
that as yet we have no serious study of it. Mr. Gaston clearly recognizes 
the weakness of Mr. Townley’s domination of the organization, but 
claims that has been necessary to win the fight. Irrespective of the 
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theoretical aspects of a more democratic form of organization, one 
cannot but wonder what might be the outcome of the movement if 
its leader should be stricken. Whether such a movement for democracy 
can succeed permanently will largely depend upon ability to develop 
leadership which is loyal and efficient but independent. 


DwIicHt SANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Democratic Industry: A Practical Study in Social History. By 

JosepH S.J., P#.D. New York: P. J. Kennedy 

& Sons, 1920. Pp. 362. $1.50. 

The viewpoint: “The Catholic writers, whose doctrines dated back 
to the Middle Ages . . . . were clearly the originators of modern 
democracy. Its entire structure, in so far as it is true and sound, 
rests upon the work of the Catholic schoolmen ?—P, 277. 

The aim of the new Catholic guild system: ‘The full possibilities of 
increased production will not be realized so long as the majority of the 
workers remain mere wage earners. The majority must somehow become 
owners, or at least in part, of the means of production. They can be 
enabled to reach this stage gradually through co-operative productive 
societies and copartnership arrangements. In the former the workers 
own and manage the industries themselves; in the latter they own a 
substantial part of the corporate stock and exercise a reasonable share 
in the management. However slow the attainment of these ends they 
will have to be reached before we can have a thoroughly efficient system 
of production, or an industrial social order that will be secure from the 
danger of revolution.”—P. 292, quoted from Reconstruction Pamphlets, 


No. I, p. 22. 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


lialian Women in Industry. By LovutIsE C. ODENCRANTZ. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1919. Pp. v+345. $1.50. 
This is an intensive study of living and working conditions of 1,095 
young Italian women, representing 61 industries, in that section of 
New York City which lies below Fourteenth Street. While the investi- 
gation deals with pre-war conditions, it contains information valuable 
to those who are now trying to dovetail our immigrant groups into an 
American citizenry. Wages are higher today, and expenditures greater, 
but it is doubtful if conditions are otherwise much changed. 
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Miss Odencrantz has given us a sympathetic and scholarly study. 
Such studies must always present a somewhat blurred picture of the life 
they undertake to portray. We have the interview, the visit to home 
and work place, the questionnaire, a few budgets, and a book, while the 
women go on working with feathers, candy, crackers, corsets, petticoats, 
cigars, boxes, stationery, cereals, olives, and what not, with an over. 
powering weariness and wnutterably barren lives. But the book is not 
futile if it leads to even a limited understanding of the problems of some 
foreign individuals enmeshed in our industrial system. 


ANNIE MARION MAcLEan 
Cuicaco, 


The Social Case History: Its Construction and Content. By Apa 
ELIoT SHEFFIELD, Director, Boston Bureau on IlIlegitimacy. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. Pp. 227. $1.00. 


The author proposes that the social-case history include only those 
facts which make effective treatment possible. Successful use of this 
test, she believes, involves the development of larger and clearer concepts. 
Many devices are suggested for accomplishing these aims. 

This book is the result of much practical experience and will appeal 
to those who are interested in higher standards of record-keeping, 
though administrators will probably think that confusion will result 
from any attempt to make everyday use of larger concepts not previously 
clearly defined. Further, treatment as a measure of the record-value 
of a social fact is a useful yardstick (1) when workers are uniformly 
trained to use and provided with adequate standardized administrative 
devices; (2) when the appearance of new methods of treatment need not 
be anticipated during the life of the record; and (3) when social-service 
policies have been generally agreed upon. Until these conditions 
obtain, if treatment-value be the test of the relative significance of 
social facts to the recorder, records must be re-written with changes in 
the personnel, policy, or procedure of the agency and with every 


advance in the social sciences. 
ERLE FIsKEeE YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Housing and the Housing Problem. By Caro. Aronovici. Chi- 
cago: McClurg & Co., 1920 Pp. 163. $0.75. 
This is a brief statement of the principles involved in a housing 
program. An attempt is made to point out the fundamental social 
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and economic conditions connected with the housing problem. The 
housing situation will not be materially relieved by philanthropic build- 
ing projects, such as the well-known Port Sunlight and Octavia Hill 
enterprises. The problem must be approached by a careful study of 
the economic factors involved, such as costs of land, labor, and mate- 
rials. Up to date our attention has been largely centered upon the ques- 
tion of sanitation, and to this end we have framed a great deal of housing 
legislation, much of which is purely arbitrary and complicates the 
economic side of the question. The author shows that housing is essen- 
tially a community problem. The forces at work in our laissez faire 
system of community life make it increasingly difficult for the individual 
family to build or own its own home, also make it a hazardous under- 
taking for private capital to build homes for rent. The community 
must look upon the housing of its citizens as an essential part of its 
corporate existence and safeguard the residential areas by a scientific 
system of community-planning. 

Laymen in the field of housing reform will find this a brief but 
comprehensive statement of the housing problem from the pen of a 
well-known authority in the field. Unfortunately the author is not 
always clear in his statements. Sentences are frequently long and 
involved; sometimes they are meaningless, as for example the follow- 
ing: “Going a little further into the statistics of land we find that one- 
third of the population of the country. Going a little further into the 
statistics of the total area of these cities is only o. 123 of the total area of 
the United States” (pp. 79-80). 

The book contains no index, but a selected bibliography is appended. 
R. D. McKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Organization of Public Health Nursing. By ANNIE M. BRAINARD. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 144. $1.35. 
This is a handbook designed especially for the use of the public- 
health nurse. It discusses the fundamental principles of the organiza- 
tion of public-health nursing as gleaned from experience in many different 
types of communities. Among the points emphasized are: (1) the need 
of efficient organization to support the work of the public-health nurse; 
(2) ways and means of financing the work in small communities; (3) 
methods of selecting supervisory committees and boards of directors in 
order to obtain the most efficient type of local representation and team 
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work; (4) the sort of technical training required by the public-health 
nurse. In this respect it might be noted that no mention is made oj 
the need of training in social case work and community organization, 
It is generally conceded now that the public-health nurse should als 
be a trained social worker inasmuch as her work brings her into contac; 
with situations requiring for their solution considerable knowledge of 
community forces and agencies. It is not enough that her professiona] 
skill should merely enable her “to interpret the physician’s orders 
correctly.” 

The book will be found useful by all who are interested in this par. 


ticular line of social service. 
R. D. McKenzir 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Industrial Housing. With discussion of accompanying activities, 
such as Town Planning, Street Systems, Development of Utility 
Services, and Related Engineering and Construction Features, 
By Morris KNowLes. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1920. Pp. xv+314. $5.00. 

From the point of view of technical treatment of the housing problem 
as affecting industrial housing this is one of the first works in America to 
recognize the “‘interdependence of many agencies and the need of the 
co-ordination of several professions in the development of a successful 
town plan and in the up-building of a contented industrial community.” 

Approaching industrial housing from this broad point of view Mr. 
Knowles does not neglect a single aspect of the problem of construction, 
community development, public service, and administration that may 
affect the economic, sanitary, and aesthetic aspects of the home. While 
some questions may be raised regarding the adequacy of the standards 
propounded by the author and the acceptance without discussion of 
practices of city planning and housing which are still without thorough 
scientific foundation, the book is so full of suggestive thought and so 
devoid of dogmatism that it would make a most excellent classroom 
text in schools for the training of engineers, architects, social workers, 
and public-health officials. 

The chapters dealing with the engineering aspects of housing and 
town-planning are especially valuable because of the information regard- 
ing the experience of various communities and the guides for procedure 
in dealing with such problems as lighting, water supply, sewerage, waste 
disposal, etc. 
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The author has kept clear of any controverted aspect of the subject 
and thereby has accomplished a task in systematization that has not 
been attempted by any other writer in this country. 

CAROL ARONOVICI 

BELVEDERE, CAL. 


Bolshevism at Work. By Wiiittam T. Goope. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 143. 
An interesting inside view of the processes of life, labor, and education 
in Bolshevist Russia. 


The Political Philosophy of Robert M. La Follette. Compiled by 
ELLEN TORELLE. Madison, Wis.: The Robert M. La Follete 
Co., 1920. Pp. 426. 

Short extracts from the public addresses and writings of La Follette. 

They throw an interesting side light on the Progressive movement in 

American politics from 1900 to 1920. 


Essays on Vocation. Edited by Bastmt Matrnuews. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1919. Pp. 128. 


A stimulating and helpful series of essays by English scholars, 
intended to point the way to various vocations in post-war Britain. 


The Community Health Problem. By ATHEL C. BURNHAM. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 149. 
A scientific survey of the public-health movement in the United 
States. Contains valuable vital statistics. 


Labor’s Crisis. An Employer’s View of Labor Problems. By 
SIGMUND MENDELSOHN. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1920. Pp. xli+171. $1.50. 

Interesting as revealing the attitudes of a type of employer emerging 
in the present labor struggle in the United States. 


Labor in Politics, or Class versus Country. By CHARLES NORMAN 
Fay. Privately printed. Cambridge, Mass.: The University 
Press, 1920. Pp. xii+284. 

Reveals the attitudes of a representative of capitalism. Also 
contains valuable statistics of the labor movement in America. 
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A Living Wage. Its Ethical and Economic Aspects. By Joun A. 
Ryan. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. ix+18). 
$2.00. 

Revised and abridged edition of Ryan’s larger book of the same title. 

Interesting as revealing the most recent official attitudes of the Catholic 

church upon the problems of capital and labor. 


The Opium Monopoly. By ELLEN N. LA Morte. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xvii+84. $1.00. 

A brief statement of the main facts of the opium traffic as fostered 
and developed under British colonial policy. Contains tables of statistics 
concerning the traffic compiled from the most recent official records of 
the colonies concerned. 


The Industrial Republic. By Paut W. LitcHFIELD. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 95. $1.00. 
A brief description of the co-operative plan recently introduced by 
the Goodyear Rubber Company into the operation of their plant at 
Akron, Ohio. 


Modern Germany. Its Rise, Growth, Downfall, and Future. By 
J. Ettis BARKER. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1919. 
Pp. ix+496. $6.00. 
A new and enlarged edition of the author’s Modern Germany with 
much new material based on post-war conditions and situations. 


Italy and the World War. By THomas NELSON PaGE. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Pp. xii+422. $5.00. 

A historical review of the diplomatic relations of modern Italy. 

Valuable as revealing the diplomatic attitudes of many European nations. 


The New World Order. By Freprerick Cartes Hicks. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1920. Pp. viii+496. 

A critical discussion of the problems of world-organization, 0- 
operation, and order following the world-war. Pertinent analyses of 
the Versailles treaties and the League of Nations. Appendices contain 
valuable excerpts from the various recent post-war treaties. 
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Sex and Sex Worship; A Scientific Treatise on Sex, Its Nature and 
Function, and Its Influence on Art, Science, Architecture, and 
Religion—with Special Reference to Sex Worship and Sym- 
bolism. By O. A. Watt, M.D., Pu.G., Po.M. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1919. Pp. xv+607. $7.50. 

This book is written by an old gentleman who read a great many 
books on religion and sex. Unfortunately he lost his notes. The book 
represents what he remembers of his reading. It is a large book, hand- 
somely bound and well printed, but, in spite of its title, it is not scientific. 


RoBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Pool, Billiards and Bowling Alleys as a Phase of Commercialized 
Amusements in Toledo, Ohio. By REv. JOHN J. PHELAN, M.A. 
Toledo: Little Book Press, 1919. Pp. 292. $2.00. 

This is an essay on commercialized amusements based on a survey of 
the pool rooms in Toledo. It contains, in addition to the facts gathered 
in Toledo, a copy of the schedule used in the survey, a questionnaire for 
high schools, a digest of Ohio laws as to minors, and of the Ohio laws 
concerning recreation, the pool-room ordinances of sixty-two cities, a 
reproduction of the social and industrial creeds of the churches, and a 
portrait of the author. It is a useful book but its tone is hortatory. 


RoBert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Letiers to a Young Man on Love and Health. By WALTER M. 
GALLICHAN. New York: F. A. Stokes Co., 1920. Pp. 119. 
$1.00. 

An excellent handbook in sex education for young men. The twelve 
letters are refreshingly frank, direct, and complete, as might be expected 
from the author of The Psychology of Marriage. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


A Theory of History.—Historical theories of history are nearly as numerous as 
historians. Paradoxically, their historicity lies almost wholly in the fact that they 
are facts of record. So far as intellectual content goes they are philosophy rather than 
history and the outstanding ones have been evolved by philosophers, not brought 
forth by historians. History primarily is factual detail and altogether concrete, 
Secondarily, it ventures timorously upon generalizations. It depicts “situations,” 
“general aspects,” and “trends.” In so doing it becomes in modest measure phi- 
losophy or sociology. From Plato to Comte and from Comte to the Adams brothers 
one encounters five distinct type groups of theories of history. The first group 
comprises the predestinal philosophies of the metaphysicians, the logicians, and 
others. In the second group fall the philosophies of social self-determination. A 
third group of interpretations goes back to the geographical or “environmental” 
influence. The writings of Montesquieu remain the classical example, but the 
researches of Ellen C. Semple and Ellsworth Huntington are of a more substantial 
value. Theories of the fourth group explain history in the terms of heritage. Heritage 
is the total product of human activity hitherto which we now enjoy. It includes our 
acquired habits, our arts, our knowledge, and our property. The working hypotheses 
which make up the fifth group of philosophies of history account for the stream of 
human experience as the solar system or a thunderstorm is accounted for, as a case 
of equilibration. Herbert Spencer and Brooks Adams resolve it into a degradation of 
physical energy. Individual biologists and bio-anthropologists see history as heredity 
and natural selection. Taking physics and biology both for granted, the author 
defends the thesis that human history is a psychological or behavioristic equilibration. 
The premise from which the argument proceeds is that men are not born equal. 
Behavioristic reaction to stimulation, whether it is instinctive or rational reaction, is 
more adaptive and vigorous on the part of some aggregations of men than it is on the 
part of other aggregations. The practical activities of more vigorous groups and 
classes overflow into those of more sluggish groups and classes. History is adventure 
and the urge to adventure is the cause of history —Franklin H. Giddings, Political 
Science Quarterly, December, 1920. O. B. Y. 


Sociology: Its Nature and Scope, Aims and Methods.—(1) Sociology is the 
science of society in which the interactions of human beings are expressed through 
physical bodies and have relation to physical surroundings. Sociology is one of the 
mental and moral sciences, as the Germans say Geisteswissenschaften, sciences of the 
mind. Human society is essentially living, subject to growth and decay, and its 
scientific consideration will pay particular attention to the genetic features. Though 
sociology is based on a survey of social facts, it is almost equally concerned with ideals. 
(2) The chief subject-matter of sociology is social organism as wholes functioning 
wholes. It will be well to distinguish in sociology an empirical, a philosophical, and 
practical part. The empirical study may concern itself first with a survey of present 
social facts based on analytic methods. With the consideration of historical social 
life the genetic character predominates. The material and conclusions need the 
comparative study of social systems and ideals as they exist at the present time or 
have existed in the course of history. The comparative study depends for its material 
on the analytic and the genetic studies of social facts. This leads to the critica! 
consideration of the facts assembled in comparative study of social systems. From 
the outset of such criticism a constructive conception is almost inevitably impuec, 
even though only tentatively accepted. (3) The aim of sociology is to make clear 
the nature of social ideals and forces and the conditions in which these are related. 
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Sociology aims at the scientific co-ordination of social facts. (4) The methods 
appropriate in sociology are analytic, genetic, comparative, critical, and synthetic. 
They are psychological and historical, empirical and philosophical.—Alban G. Widgery, 


The Indian Journal of Sociology, January, 1920. Cm 


The Character of Primitive Human Progress.—The most remarkable thing 
natural processes is the unfolding of the intellect and moral nature of man. 


among 


Since his emergence from the animal state he has possessed powers comparable to 
those which he now manifests. In the earliest stages the individual man or the small 


croup had to approach the problems of life and environment without any effective 
tradition to guide or sympathetic collaboration with others to inspire. This called 
for a measure of independence unlike anything manifested by individuals today except 
in the labors of men of dominating genius. The first fundamental step forward in 
the control of nature, whether taken by the individual or the collective mind, was the 
most novel mental event occurring after the appearance of life in the process of evolu- 
tion. Man’s environment, both that which he has found in the external world and 
that which he himself has created, has served to release the powers inherent in his 
nature. The external world has no power in itself by which it can project a force from 
itself into the mind of man and create there a new character. There is no reason to 
suppose that the release of man’s energies was sudden, like that of a coiled spring; 
it is far more probable that the process was a gradualone. And now it is more probable 
that the race is still in its infancy than that it has come to old age. In our present state the 
greatest inspiration to an intellectual life, and hence to an increase of power, comes 
from the interactions of mind with mind. To the development of language, the prime 
means of the communication of mind with mind, has been given the honor of initiating 
the marvelous release of the powers of man. Language was a product of the collective 
rather than of the individual mind. In view of this first magnificent creation of the 
primitive mind, we cannot refuse to recognize that early man possessed powers which 
do not suffer in comparison with those manifested today.—R. D. Carmichael, Scientific 
Monthly, January, 1921. K. E. B. 


The Problem of the American Negro.—The degree of variability of physical and 
mental! qualities in each race is very great. In every population we find persons who 
are stupid and intelligent, weak and strong, moral and immoral. But when we turn 
to racial types that are fundamentally distinct the biological question seems simpler. 
Such traits of the negro as the pigmentation of the skin, the form of the hair, the 
nose, etc., are so characteristic that they are not duplicated among the whites. Yet 
we cannot follow out the racial differences in the same detail in regard to internal 
organs. It has been pointed out that the liver, the spleen, and the brain of the negro 
are on the average smaller than those of the white. Whether or not there is a difference 
in the number of cells and connective ‘bers in the brains of the two races is an open 
question. The problem of heredity is also connected with the negro problem. The 
army tests have indicated the negro to be inferior to the white and that northern 
negroes were very much superior to southern negroes. But when we keep in mind 
the abject fear of southern negroes under the white officer and the limitations of 
early childhood and of general upbringing of the negroes in the South, we will decline 
to accept these mental tests as a convincing proof of the hereditary inferiority of the 
negro race. On the contrary, the highly developed native arts, weaving, carving, 
pottery, metal casting, etc., done by the black races in Africa, give a proof of the 
hegro’s mental ability. The same biological inferiority also is ascribed to the mulattoes 
who are almost all descended from white fathers and negro mothers. Besides biological 
and psychological justifications for the inferiority of the negro race there is the social 
basis of the race prejudice which is founded on the tendency to emerge the individual in 
the class to which he belongs, and to ascribe to him all the characteristics of his class. The 
consciousness that the negro belongs to a class by himself is kept alive by the contrast 
presented by his physical appearance with that of the whites. Intermixture of blood 
will decrease the contrast ome the extreme racial forms and this will lead to a 
vessening of the consciousness of race distinction. The negro problem will not dis- 
@ppear in America until the negro blood has been so much diluted that it will no longer 
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be recognized, just as anti-Semitism will not disappear until the last vestige of the Jey 
as a Jew has disappeared.—Franz Boas, The Yale Review, January, 1921. CN, 


The Aaland Question.—Geographically, ethnographically, and culturally the 
Aalanders belong to the Swedish nationality in Finland. The Swedish Finlandes 
of the mainland are as determined as the Aalanders to preserve their nationality {or 
all future. It is among them that the Swedish national movement in Finland 
originated. They maintain that the preservation of the Swedish nationality jp 
Finland is a right which belongs to them and is also a duty to the country which they 
share with the Finns, because their language forms the cultural bridge with Sweden 
and the other Scandinavian countries with their old civilization. They believe that 
just as the French-speaking inhabitants of Switzerland can preserve their nationality 
without becoming subjects of France, so the Swedish-speaking Finlanders can preserve 
theirs without becoming subjects of Sweden. Finland’s constitution of 1919 recognizes 
both Finnish and Swedish as the national languages and it recognizes in theory that 
the cultural interests of the Swedish-speaking population shall be supported by the 
state in accordance with the same principles as those applied to the Finnish-speaking 
population. These stipulations presuppose as their supplement special legislation 
regulating detail. The various Swedish-speaking districts desire autonomy within 
the state and the establishment of a higher administrative unit comprising the whole 
Swedish-speaking Finland. Through their delegates they have expressed the hope 
that the Council of the League of Nations will postpone its recommendations with 
regard to the Aaland Islands until the diet of the republic has regulated the position 
of that nationality as a whole-—Edward Westermarck, Contemporary Review, 
December, 1920, O. B. Y. 


Social Reform in Missouri 1820-1920.—This treatise is a survey of social reform 
and social legislation, showing the work of the numerous agencies which have con- 
tributed to the social program. The subjects treated are crime and punishment, 
poverty and disease, the insane and feeble-minded, child welfare, boards of supervision, 
and welfare. These subjects are treated scientifically with especial emphasis on 
child welfare and education of the negro since the Civil War.—George B. Mangold 


(Pamphlet). Columbia, Mo.: Missouri State Historical Society. R. D, G. 


The Indianization of Christianity—In India it has been traditional to confine 
the chief cultural advantages to those belonging to the higher castes. The majority 
of the converts to the Christian faith have been from the depressed and backward 
classes, for Hinduism has very little to offer the non-caste man. When the claims 
of Christianity are presented he has to choose between the traditional religion which 
proposes to perpetuate his disadvantages and the new faith which promises ameliora- 
tion of his wrongs and a democracy of spiritual privilege. These lower classes were 
not in a position to make much of a contribution to the task of rendering an Indian 
interpretation of their new faith. Now that the third and fourth generations are 
appearing in some localities this situation is rapidly changing. Many of these have 
received the advantages of college training. Christians from caste communities 
bring with them to their adopted faith the heritage of an ancient civilization. The 
imagery with which the thought-processes of the Indian people i is so different 
from that of Westerners that we do not realize its significance without years of observa- 
tion and study and even then not fully. (1) The Indian mind responds more readily 
to parables than to syllogisms. Even the philosophic arguments abound in similes 
and metaphors. (2) The Indian mind responds more readily to the idealistic than 
the empirical method of thought. (3) The Indian religious consciousness is inclined 
to be mystical and contemplative. Its ideal is a life of ineffable communion oF 
union with God. An example of this mystical element is that expressed in the con- 
cepts of yoga mdrga or way of asceticism. The Christian Sadhu movement Is 40 
attempt to link the Christian life to the yoga ideal. The Christianizing of India will 
involve an Indianization of Christianity as surely as the Christianizing of the Graeco- 
Roman world involved the Hellenizing of Christianity.—Angus Stewart Woodbume, 
Journal of Religion, January, 1921. O. B. Y. 
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What Are the Japanese Doing toward Americanization?-The Japanese are 
helping to Americanize themselves in four ways: (1) through the means of Japanese 
Christian churches, seventy-five of which now have more or less definite programs for 
<ocial work, including such things as teaching of English, instruction in home economics 
and sanitation, and other social activities that are definitely contributory to the 
spiritual and physical assimilation of the Japanese; (2) through the Japanese press, 
consisting of fifteen dailies and twenty-five periodicals, that are meeting the needs 
of those who, because of lack of education and advanced age, are unable to read the 
English papers, by having the bulk of news contents deal with some subject related to 
the Americanization of the Japanese; (3) through the Japanese-language schools, 
which are purely supplementary in nature, giving instruction only in the Japanese 
language which is at present still the dominant language of the home; (4) through 
Japanese associations in America, organized voluntarily among the Japanese residents 
in various localities solely for the purpose of promoting the welfare of their members 
and the friendship both among themselves and with Americans, and not, as many 
Americans are inclined to regard, agencies supported by the government in Tokyo. 
One of the recent and important additions to the administrative officers of the associa- 
tions is the Americanization Committee whose prime duty is to send lecturers on 
Americanization to various Japanese centers, to distribute suitable literature on 
Americanization, and to assist and give advice in adopting respectable American 
customs and spirit.—Junzo Sasamori, Japan Review, December, 1920. K. E. B. 


Great Cities and Social Settlements.—The Chicago Federation of Settlements, 
composed of twenty-five groups covering a wide range of work done by settlements 
of Chicago, has for its object fellowship and co-operation. It endeavors as a unit 
to further public and private measures intended to accomplish its ends. A statement 
just issued from the office of the secretary of the National Federation of Settlements 
sets forth clearly and concisely the motives and methods of settlement work. (1) The 
democratization of culture among settlement motives continues to be of first impor- 
tance. The method of promoting culture through the interchange of experience is of 
proved validity. (2) Residence has demonstrated itself more than a motive and a 
method: it is a spiritual experience. (3) Residence provides an important means of 
knowing the conditions of the people’s life, and of assisting them to develop new forms 
of group expression. (4) Residence is among the best forms of preparation for 
participation in civic affairs. (5) Definite and thorough instruction in the principles, 
ideas, and methods of settlement work should be assured all residents and associate 
workers, that they may be capable of seeing the universal in the particular. (6) Settle- 
ment organization should kept flexible enough to permit ready response to 
opportunities for securing individuals and groups not included in the established 
routine. (7) The formation of an international federation of settlements, with 
provisions to keep members in touch with one another through correspondence, 
exchange of workers, and conferences, is a logical next step in settlement organization. 
—R. E. Hieronymous, School and Home Education, November, 1920. K. E. B. 


_ Survey of Cripples in New York City—This survey reveals the status of the 
cripples of that city through a study of 3,600 cases. Graphical representations show 
how the cases have been analyzed and classified for treatment by the social agencies. 
A lack of necessary funds and social workers in various lines has greatly impeded 
the work. With better organization and co-operation greater results are being 
accomplished. The great problem is vocational training which will function in 
earning a livelihood for these unfortunates.—Henry C. Wright, Director of Survey 


(Pamphlet). New York: Committee on After-Care of Infantile Paralysis Cases. 
R. D. G. 


Industrial Morale.—Industrial morale refers to the degree of co-operation extended 
by the employees of an enterprise to the management in the course of their work. 
Fatigue, ill health, nervous strain, the belief that workmen will work themselves out 
of their jobs, dissatisfaction of the workers with the management, and the belief 
among the workers that the burdens and benefits in society are too unevenly dis- 
tributed, create low industrial morale. Industrial unrest is also due to the “getting” 
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rather than “giving” philosophy. Business men frankly admit that they are in 
business not primarily to render service, but to make money. The workmen’s |oy 
morale equally results from fear and resentment inspired among the workers by certajy 
managerial policies. The feeling of unimportance fostered among workmen by their 
submergence in the vastness of industrial establishments and the policy pursued by 
many managements in building up in the men the feeling that they are of little impor. 
tance, prevent the workmen from appreciating the importance of their work. |, 
addition, failure of managements to recognize merit and good service and the lack of 
material rewards for merit naturally lead workmen to feel that the management 
does not appreciate good service. The transitory and precarious nature of employ. 
ment and the impersonal relation that exists between the workmen and industry tend 
also to create a gulf between the men and the owners of capital. Labor cannot be 
expected to give its best effort to industry until industry, instead of being the servant 
of capital and the master of labor, is the joint servant of them both, devoted equally 
to the advancement of the interests of each.—Sumner H. Slichter, The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, November, 1920. CN. 


Social Control of Industrial Strife-—The objective of society should be to eliminate 
premature, unnecessary, and unjust strikes and lockouts without closing the door to 
the usefulness of the strike in appropriate cases as a last resort. The following classes 
of strikes should be considered as illegitimate: (1) strikes against democracy in order 
to control or influence political action, as such acts are revolutionary and lay the ax 
at the very root of self-government; (2) strikes which unduly injure the public, such 
as a general railroad strike which can paralyze industry, commerce, and many 
of the functions of government in times of peace and war, and make millions of inno- 
cent people suffer from such antisocial action; (3) strikes against liberty secking to 
curtail the rights of an employee to work regardless of union membership; (4) strikes 
against neutrals or sympathetic strikes which directly injure those against whom the 
strikers have no grievance; (5) strikes before presenting grievances, for to call strikes 
in advance of negotiations may be the wanton and malicious infliction of injury; 
(6) strikes in violation of reasonable agreements; (7) strikes in violation of an arbitra- 
tion award; and (8) strikes where arbitration is available by a disinterested tribunal. 
Public opinion would certainly be united on the proposition that strikes in violation 
of the eight fundamental principles we have pointed out are in violation of sound 
public policy and should be generally discouraged.—Walter G. Merritt, The Unpartizan 
Review, January and March, 1921. C.N. 


L’Enseignement du Bolchevisme dans le Monde.—The influence of bolshevism 
outside Russia is exercised not only on adults, for in London the Socialists have 
organized socialist Sunday schools where the children are taught that the regeneration 
of humanity requires a “bath of blood.” The Young Socialist League boasts nine 
branches in London. The International School Movement (British section) is showing 
the young “how to bring about the inauguration of the Social Industrial Republic 
by the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” Social reforms are regarded as playthings 
like the congresses of the trade unions. The ideal is revolution in the Russian manner. 
According to the Journal of Commerce of New York of July 1, there are in the United 
States seventy-one colleges and universities where the teaching of bolshevism has 
penetrated. In France many teachers are impregnated with bolshevism. Article 23 
of the constitution of the League of Nations has been inserted in the peace treaty, 
ad majorem Marxi gloriam. Fully a third of the treaty is a consecration of socialistic 
dogmas, denying economic truths, and calling for the organization of an international 
policy of labor which will give the laborers privileges permitting them to despoil their 
fellow-citizens with the help of foreigners. One should not look in Russia for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat: it has been instituted in the treaty of peace— 
N. Mondet, Journal des Economistes, December, 1920. V. M. A. 


Le Mouvement Economique et Social—It seems that a wave of pessimism 's 
sweeping over Germany today. Many laborers think that the leaders of socialism 
are much more occupied with their own interests than with the general interests ©! 
the country. The government is further embarrassed because there is a widesprea¢ 
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temptation to render it responsible for the great financial difficulties of the present. 
The Germans will not understand that the situation is the consequence of the stub- 
hornness with which they prolonged a struggle which could not end to their advantage. 
The financial situation fortunately paralyzes the bellicose desires of the German 
people. Relying on the book of Keynes, which has had a great popularity in Germany, 
they insist upon the economic interdependence of peoples, that in the weakened 
condition of Europe all must save reciprocally as much as possible. France is accused 
of wishing to strangle Germany. It is with the neutral countries that Germany hopes 
to re-establish commercial relations. The Germans also have to create a whole 
constitutional organization, and to the difficulties involved if internal reorganization 
are added those of exterior politics—Georges Blondel, La Réforme Sociale, 


September-October, 1920. V.M.A. 


Population and Progress.—The most persistent cause of war is the overgrowth 
of population. That consideration alone is sufficient reason for urging that it is the 
duty of all nations deliberately to control their inherent capacity for increase. A 
stronger consideration is this: that in any large population a low birth-rate is a 
necessary condition of racial progress. This proposition holds for plant and animal 
life as well as for human beings. High birth-rates may be desirable for small popula- 
tions with limitless opportunities for expansion but are impossible for large populations 
already short of elbow-room, except on the condition that a high infantile mortality 
shall keep pace with the high birth-rate. Weeds and insects have no lack of offspring 
but the survival rate is one-hundredth or one-thousandth of the birth-rate. A similar 
consideration applies to many of the races of mankind and notably to the Chinese. 
In China “infanticide, rebellions, and disease, swift slaying famine, or slow starva- 
tion,” keep the population within the limits of subsistence. The western countries 
of Europe with their relatively low birth-rates have much lower rates of infantile 
mortality than India, China, or Russia. It is urban overcrowding which creates the 
gravest of England’s problems today. For various practical reasons the problem 
cannot be solved either by transference of industries to the country or by immigration 
within the empire. The numbers are too vast to be dealt with by these methods. 
Unless these numbers are reduced by deliberate birth control there can be no wide- 
spread racial improvement and no appreciable betterment of the general conditions 
of life—Harold Cox, Edinburgh Review, October, 1920. O. B. Y. 


Labor Evolution and Social Revolution—From the hour of the Armistice, class 
sentiment and national disunion have reasserted their sinister sway with redoubled 
force. Labor believes that it can exercise the dominating power in the state. Other 
classes feel that their actual existence is threatened by the claims set up by labor. 
To accomplish their purpose the manual workers have built up the trade-union move- 
ment in which the temperamental and intellectual characteristics of their leaders 
are reflected. Trade unionism thrives (1) under the leadership of a conservative, 
Victorian type of leader who always takes a specific line at conferences and congresses 
when he knows that it is a safe line for his own interests; (2) the Marxian type of 
leader who stands for industrial unionism and who points with a triumphant finger 
to the giant amalgamations of the miners, railway servants, and the transport workers 
as instruments for the realization of his dreams of Soviet rule; (3) the leader of the 
All-Red Doctrinaire Communists. This group has openly repudiated its former 
adhesion to the democratic faith, for this party stands for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The aftermaths of the war on British temperament, the profiteering of 
proit-mongers, and constant prolongation of the peace negotiations—all these have 
prepared the social fuel for a vast conflagration. So long as trade unionism was used 
as a weapon of defense against profiteering, or as machinery for improving the working 
conc'tions, it was a legitimate instrument of industrial progress. But when the same 
implement is used against the state to coerce the government in regard to political 
questions, it becomes not only illegal but treasonable.—Victor Fisher, The Nineteenth 
Century and After, October, 1920. Cc. x. 


_ 1s Industrial Peace Possible?—The world-war has resulted in an intensification 
of that class hatred which was first analyzed by Marx. Labor is beating no longer 
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against the introduction of machinery, but against the institution of profit. As the 
worker is a wage-slave he is constantly spurred by the fear of unemployment ap; 
he therefore will not continue to produce for private profit. The present industria) 
system has only one possible development, namely, the gradual formation of gigantic 
trusts on the one hand, and the trade unions with universal membershi upon the 
other. The whole situation presents the conflict of a sullen revolt and of desperate, 
nervous resistance. The present system stands condemned and it can be abolished 
by the substitution of a system which will allow present wage-earners to share ip 
the prosperity of their industry to a far greater extent, and which will eliminate the 
objectionable features of fixed wages, possible unemployment, profiteering, and the 
sleeping partnership of labor in industrial control. This objective would result jp 
improvement in status and improvement in income. The right understanding oj 
the industrial situation and economic education are necessary for the workers and 
employers to achieve these ends. The system of co-partnership is the only practi. 
cable working out of the gospel of the identity of the interests of all those engaged 
in industry.—Colin R. Coote, The Nineteenth Century and After, September, 1020, 


Der Familiengerichtshof——Dr. Fehlinger discusses W. H. Liebman’s paper on 
“Domestic Relations Courts,” read before the conference of Jewish Social Workers in 
Atlantic City, 1919. These courts should have complete jurisdiction in the following 
cases: (1) desertion and non-support; (2) parental responsibility; (3) juvenile 
delinquency as well as all cases of contribution toward it; (4) adoption and guardian- 
ship; (5) divorce and alimony. The courts should have full advantage of all medical, 
social, psychological, and other expert advice; should maintain their own psychological 
stations and should conduct all familial problems in private. Society and not the 
individual should be the unit of welfare interest. And the whole atmosphere of the 
court should be as little official and as tactfully intimate as possible, using its judicial 
authority, even its probation powers, only as a last resort.—Dr. H. Fehlinger, 
Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, September, 1920. R. S$. 


Co-operative Community Building.—The things in which farmers have a common 
interest and which every farmer and community ought to foster are: (1) good farming 
which lies at the root of good living and of good community building. Every farmer 
has a right to expect that his neighbor shall not rob posterity by a soil-depleting 
system; (2) good schools are a matter of common interest. Community effort is 
necessary to educate public opinion to the needs of rural schools; (3) the betterment 
of roads, for they are important for the transit of commodities, persons, and the 
exchange of ideas. Communication is the first requisite of any form of social organiza- 
tion; (4) good churches are necessary, for good country life depends on well-supported 
and ably ministered churches; (5) good recreational facilities for young people and 
grown-ups alike. The open country has little organized recreation; (6) the production 
of good farm products and of disposing of them honestly adds to personal, social, 
and business values alike; (7) the protection of rural government and rural legislation 
from the incumbrances which so easily attach themselves to governmental activities; 
(8) the dissemination of hygienic and sanitary knowledge. The purpose of rural 
organization is so to relate and adjust the forces, organized and unorganized, that 
the best economic and social standards of that unit shall be maintained.—Albert 
R. Mann, The Southern Workman, August, 1920. C.N. 


Infant Welfare Affected by Class Distinctions and National Traits.—The 
economic and social status of the mother has a great deal to do with infant welfare. 
The rich mother is unwilling to nurse her baby, because it interferes with her social 
duties. She can, however, get possible substitutes in place of breast milk. The 
poor mother who is anxious to nurse her baby presents the biggest problem. For 
financial reasons she must go out of the home to add to the family livelihood. Accor¢- 
ing to the degree of co-operation they give the physician and nurse the mothers may 
be classified into three classes: (1) the American (white) mother who does not presett 
special problems in connection with infant-welfare work, except those peculiar 1 
social conditions; (2) the colored mother who presents the problems of extreme 
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youthfulness, many of whom are only sixteen or seventeen years of age and the 
»roblem of illegitimacy of children. Besides, from 95 to 98 per cent of colored infants 
suffer from rickets in one form or another. Furthermore, the matter of tradition 
and superstitution may to a certain extent interfere with good hygiene; (3) the mother 
of foreign birth who does not see the necessity of going to see a doctor or nurse with 
a well baby. Many foreign mothers have to assist in the earning of a livelihood and 


they cannot devote their entire time to their children. Besides the large number of 
children among the foreign-born makes their economic problem more acute.—-A. 
Levinson, Modern Medicine, October, 1920. C.N. 


The School as an Agency in Preventing Social Liabilities——For the purposes 
of our discussion we shall divide our problem into five distinctive fields: (1) the 
problem of the feeble-minded of whom some states handle only one-tenth of the 
known defectives at large. To provide for this group of social defectives the state 
program should include a criterion for identification of the feeble-minded, efficient 
state registration, some standard of education, segregation and colonziation, and 
public education as regards financial and moral support to limit the drain upon state 
resources; (2) the delinquent who presents a complex of environmental conditions, 
heredity, mental make-up, and general disposition which makes for anti-social con- 
duct. Physiological investigation and research should be used to determine personal 
manifestations which are delinquent; (3) the dependent—our public schools have 
failed to develop those aptitudes and potentialities which might have made for 
efficient living; (4) the psychopathic surveys reveal that five out of every one hundred 
children present some symptoms of mental maladjustment and yet mental-hygiene 
measures find no place in our routine handling of children. Preventive mental- 
hygiene program should include methods through which defectives can be adequately 
studied and encouragement of free activity should replace repressive tendencies; 
(5) the gifted child should receive special attention so that there would be no wastage 
of human and economic resources.—S. C. Kohs, School and Society, October, 1920. 


Rassenbiologie—Our worship of mechanical and industrial civilization and 
the rampant individualism of our age with its complex corollary of immoralities has 
a physiologically definitely deteriorating effect upon modern man. To this deteriora- 
tion the “policy of the empty cradle” heavily contributes. The author also deplores 
the bad eugenic effects of race mixture. He considers the “pure Nordic races” of 
a much higher variety than the Balkan race mixture and, especially, than the “blood 
chaos” of Middle and South America. Hybridization, industrialization, and also 
the “proletarization of the rural stock’”’ are, in his eyes, the causes of race degeneration. 
As a remedy he suggests biological research institutes whose eugenic findings should 
be given the wide publicity of an educative campaign.—H. Lundberg, Die Umschau, 
9. Heft, 1920. B. S. 


Reaching the Immigrant through Books.—The extent of the problem of Ameri- 
canization can be seen from the following statistics: from July 1, 1900, to June 1, 1918, 
more than 14,000,000 immigrants came into this country. Approximately 75 per 
cent of the workers employed in American industries are either foreign-born or the 
children of foreign-born parents. In refining of sugar 85 per cent of wage-earners 
are foreign-born; in manufacture of clothing, 72 per cent; in manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, 6 per cent; in iron and steel industries, 58 per cent. We are 
agreed that this vast population of alien origin should be iateeell an thoroughly as 
possible with the best traditions and ideals of America. How shall these men know 
what America means to us and what it may mean to themselves and to their children, 
unless there is placed before them the story of the first European immigrants and 
their struggles with untamed savages and wild beasts and with nature’s elementary 
forces? This knowledge that is so fundamental can be best acquired through the 
medium of books. The interpretation of American institutions and ideals to the 
Immigrant must involve a somewhat extensive publication of books interpreting 
those institutions and ideals in foreign languages. Just as I would not suppress the 
foreign-language newspapers, as so many people who seem to me to be misguided 
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in their patriotism want to do, so I would not discourage the extensive publication 
in foreign languages of books which will help to make America understood and beloved 
by those who are able only to read those languages. A popular history of America 
has recently come off the press, printed in Italian and English text on alternate pages 
This idea should be applied extensively to the publication of books intended for 
immigrants, at once interpreting America and facilitating their acquisition of America’: 
language. At least the experiment should be made upon a large enough scale ¢, 
determine its value beyond question. Finally, such books should be printed op 
cheap paper with paper covers so as to make the price of such books within the 
financial reach of the poor immigrant.—John Spargo, American Journal of Education 
September 2, 1920. ce. 


Child-Welfare Standards.—A new standard has been proposed by the Children’s 
Bureau, which goes into some detail. An outline covers the following topics: (;) 
Minimum standards for children entering employment: (a) minimum age—sixteen 
years in all occupations; eighteen years in mines and quarries; twenty-one years 
for girls as telephone or telegraph messengers; twenty-one years for special-delivery 
service of United States Post-office; prohibition of minors in dangerous, unhealthy. 
or hazardous occupations; (b) minimum education—compulsory education for al! 
seven to sixteen years for nine months per year. Between sixteen and eighteen 
those legally and regularly employed, compulsory attendance at continuation schools 
at least eight hours per week; (c) physical minimum—annual examination of al] 
working children under eighteen years of age; prohibition from work unless found to 
be of normal development for a child of his age and physically fit for the work at 
which he is to be employed; (d) hours—minors not more than eight hours a day 
or forty-four hours a week. Time at continuation school to count as part of working 
day. Prohibition of night work for minors between 6 P.M. and 7 A.M.; (¢) wage 
—minimum necessary for “cost of proper living,” as determined by a minimum-wage 
commission or other similar official board; (f) placement and employment supervision— 
adequate provision for advising children when they leave school of the employment 
opportunities open to them; supervision during first few years of employment; (¢ 
employment certificate. (2) Minimum standards for public protection of health of 
mothers and children: (a) maternity; (b) infants and pre-school children; (c) school 
children; (d) adolescent children. (3) Minimum standards relating to children in 
need of special care: (a) adequate income; (6) assistance to mothers; (c) state 
supervision; (d) removal of children from their homes; (e) home care; (f) principles 
governing child-placing; (g) children in institutions; (4) care of children born out of 
wedlock; (i) care of physically defective children; (j) mental hygiene and care of 
mentally defective children; (&) juvenile courts; (/) rural social work; (m) scientific 
information. (4) General minimum standards: (@) economic and social standards; 
(b) recreation; (c) child-welfare legislation—Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of Children’s 
Bureau, The Child, August, 1920. K. E. B. 


Medical and Allied Professions as a State Service.—At present preventive 
medicine is state controlled. Why should not curative medicine also be state con- 
trolled? The doctor would then be to the whole public what the club doctor is now 
to a section of it. He would be a state official, salaried and pensioned as such. We 
should be able to summon a state-paid physician for a broken leg, pneumonia, or 
insanity just the same as one can do in Canada in case of measles or diphtheria. 
Hospitals would then become state institutions just as prisons, penitentiaries, and 
asylums are now. The Indian medical service affords an example of a state-manage¢ 
medical service. Promotions, disability pensions, retiring pensions, etc., would be 
arranged for as in the civil service. A state medical service would carry out measures 
to prevent disease, but the measures would emanate from legislative bodies. It 
should advise Congress, county, city councils, and other public bodies. It shoul 
suggest legislation. It should not only treat all the sick but educate the community 
in the ways of healthy living. The best advice and treatment would then be placed 
within the reach of every person in the community. Because of the expense involved 
in modern diagnoses, such as X-ray, chemical tests, sera diagnoses, etc., only the 
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well-to-do can afford such medical service. The best medical service should not 
continue to be a special privilege of the rich or the gift of charity that pauperizes. 
The health of the nation should be looked after in a manner similar to that in which 
any other national concern is managed—war, law, trade, agriculture, or fisheries. 
If ighting and law are considered such honorable state services, why may the equally 
e profession of medicine not be so considered? 

The state service would conserve the health of all our social groups—the army, 
navy, civil servants, inmates of prisons, asylums, boys and girls in reformatories, 
defective children, the blind, deaf, dumb, immigrants, and, equally important, those 
who constitute the “public” in general. Such state service would make present 
amateur efforts of supervised health of school children superfluous. A part of such 
state service would also be investigation of all problems of public sanitation, such as 
adulteration of food; the storing, cleansing, and distribution of water; inspection of 
ventilation; quarantine; prophylactic inoculation; etc. It would organize, direct 
and reward research. All qualified men would become registered in the national 
service, the quacks and irregular practitioners would soon be exposed and got rid of. 
Osteopaths would become licensed masseurs and nothing else. “Homeopaths” and 
“faith-healers” would cease to be because they would not possess the state license 
to practice. The pay of all would not be equal; there would be different grades the 
same as in the post-office department. This is neo-socialism, socialism im excelsis 
which has absolutely nothing to do with the socialism of the red tie and the leveling- 
down to hopeless vulgarity. Therefore, for this neo-socialism a name is needed; 
I would suggest “co-operationism.” Individualism, often heroic beyond all de- 
scription, was sufficient for the earlier, ruder, simpler, and smaller communities; but 
co-operation, the organized working for the common good, is the goal we aim at in 
this newer and truer socialism.—Fraser Harris, M.D., Scientific Monthly, September, 

K. E. 


1920. 


nobl 


Americanization.— We have eighteen million children in our public schools today 
who are in need of Americanization. We must supply them with red-blooded, 
healthy, educated, cultured teachers—American in spirit and training. But we must 
not crowd forty or fifty pupils into one badly ventilated and poorly lighted room. 
One step further in this process of Americanization is to teach the words and then 
translate them into the thought and action of the pupils—‘‘We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” To secure the right to “life” means giving to everyone a square deal. 
Do you believe there is a profiteer in America today who did not cheat in the spelling 
lessons long ago, or cheat in games, or bully the smaller boys? Liberty! Liberty 
in America means that we set people free to live and grow and develop into the best 
for which they are intended, and free to be helpful. Let us remind our boys and 
girls that liberty does not mean freedom to do as they please. It does mean freedom 
to build up and to help. We believe most earnestly in freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech. We often hear soap-box orators inciting their hearers to the 
verge of treason. But how much less harmful are such men spouting like geysers 
on the street than plotting in cellars! Happiness! This does not mean money for 
all the “movies” to which we want to go. It does not mean wealth or power or 
comforts. It means ability to grow. Happiness for each child means that he shall 
have a right to develop his ability and win the respect of the community. It means 
that the children give to the son of the Italian street vendor the same rights in class 
and on the playground as to the son of the doctor, lawyer, or wealthy manufacturer. 
—Jessie L. Burroll, Chief of School Service, National Geographic Society, American 
Education, October, 1920. K. E. B. 


American-Japanese Problem.—The essential cause of the anti-Japanese feeling 
that has arisen in some parts of America is not any racial difference or any alien ways 
ot social life—it is the incompatibility of labor ways and standards. The trouble 
is, above all else, economic; and it has arisen out of the so-called human “struggle 
for existence.” After large numbers of Asiatics came to the Pacific Coast, the slogan 
cry became, “‘We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor.” This was an economic, not 
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a mere racial, outburst. It was the protest of American work-people against a strugol, 
with rivals who underbid them for wages. And they declared, “The Chinese my:; 
go.” Later, when Japanese emigration to America began, no one was more welcom: 
to the country than the Japanese as tourist, official, student, or merchant, T hee 
was no protest of any kind until the Japanese low-class workman came, and gay; 
reason to have turned against him the same complaint about his success by means 9; 
cheap labor. If the situations were reversed, I am sure that the Japanese woul; 
act similarly to the United States. The Japanese would oppose the incoming int, 
Japan of hosts of Chinese, or Siamese, or Malays, or Hindoos, who would take 
masterful hold in their factories, in their trades, or in their paddy-fields, and work 
these national rescources for all they could produce even at the same wages that th: 
Japanese themselves are getting. If Japanese labor should once become wel 
organized at home and brought into a real working co-operation with the organized 
labor of the world, so that common standards of wages and living were gained, the 
great barriers to an interchange of residence would greatly lessen. If the Japanese 
workman should receive in Japan the same wages that he would receive in America 
he would probably not wish to emigrate to America. And if the American workman 
should not find a destructive rival in his Japanese neighbor, he would soon see tha; 
his other reasons for opposition would grow much less in importance.—Dr. Clay 
MacCauley, Japan Review, October, 1920. K.E. B. 


Geburtsriickgang und Gesetzgebung nach dem Kriege.—The author pleads fora 
“qualitative attention to the race rather than a quantitative one.” He discusses 
more the juridical phases and implications of birth-control than the ethical. It js 
bad legal psychology to prohibit unenforceable behavior. Besides, the “unbom 
fruit of the female body is pars viscerum,” and hence woman has a right to protect 
her body from conception and its consequences. He also points out that the inter. 
national democratic movements, especially the various forms of the socialist movement, 
join the men of science in the defense of neo-Malthusianism. (The American Labor 
Movement, on the whole, is against neo-Malthusianism.)—Dr. Hirsch-Ulm, Archaeologic 
. Krim., 1920, 1. Heft, S. 74. B.S. 


Vocational Education as a Preventive of Juvenile Delinquency.—Pauperism and 
lack of education whereby one may earn an adequate living are the direct causes of a 
very large percentage of crime and juvenile delinquency. Nearly 70 per cent of the 
children in this country do not get beyond the sixth grade in our public schools. 
Ninety per cent of all children in the United States between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen are out of school, and 50 per cent of those have only a fifth-grade education 
or less. Most of these children remain out of school because of wrong teaching 
methods. Between 70 and 80 per cent of the child labor is due to a distaste on the 
part of the child for teacher and school. Most delinquents come from boys who 
leave school at or before fourteen years ofage. Proper technical and industrial training 
would tend to remove many of the causes of pauperism and delinquency. The child 
should be trained to work at some useful art. Vocational education directs surplus 
energy in useful channels, inhibits habits of licentiousness, or the cravings for excite- 
ment and stimulants, establishes a higher plane of living, and creates new and legiti- 
mate wants, the satisfaction of which will arouse ambition and promote habits of 
industry. Social workers and criminologists were the first to start the campaign for 
vocational training—Arthur Frank Payne, School and Society, November, 7. 

C. N. 


Recreation Facts.—The Playground and Recreation Association of America has 
attempted to determine how far the war affected the recreation movement in America. 
Information secured indicates that 41 cities discontinued work in 1918, and 172 cities 
out of 277 reported that the effect of the war on their work had been unfavorable. 
A decrease in playground attendance was due to the following causes: many o! te 
older children worked in factories; lack of competent leaders; the cutting down 0 
appropriations; and the use of playground property by war-work agencies. One hun- 
dred and five cities reported that the war had not affected them. Five hundred and 
seventy-two cities had some form of piayground and recreation-center work; eighteen 
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was 

3,120 men, 4,909 women. 

ired and twenty-nine cities employed 1,628 workers the year round. A total expendi- 
ture of $4,891,601 was reported by 380 cities. In 236 cities the work was supported 
by municipal funds, in 69 by municipal and private, in 84 by private, funds; 143 cities 
reported 818 playgrounds open and lighted evenings; ror cities conducted evening 
recreation work in schools; 86 cities reported 332 buildings for recreational purposes. 
—Abbie Condit, Playground, October, 1919. C. N. 


Six Months’ Americanization in Delaware.—The program for Americanization in 
Delaware was first put into operation in September, 1918. It is to be a long-time 
program. A survey of the conditions, opportunities, and traditions of the foreigners 
is to be made. Night schools, which were realized to be both absolutely necessary 
and immediately possible, were started. Some of them were held in public schools 
and others in halls lent by the various race groups. The teachers were given 
some preliminary training. A simple book was used as a text and the “direct method” 
was employed in the classroom. About a thousand foreigners attended the schools 
while they were open last winter and spring, but it is expected that twice as many 
will be present this season. A prime requisite for successful Americanization was 
felt to be the interest of the community, as a community, in it. This requisite was 
successfully created. Only such committees were appointed as could be assigned 
definite work to do. The teachers did “follow-up” work to keep the pupils regular 
in their attendance. Some recreation was introduced, but in some cases it proved to 
be premature, for the foreigners wanted to learn and not to play. The Board of 
Education has now taken over the night schools, and the Service Citizens’ Committee 
will this season devote itself to Americanization largely through social functions and 
recreation.— Bulletin of the Service Citizens of Delaware, September, 1919. s< 

& &. 


France’s First City-Planning Law.—Under the French planning law passed last 
March cities and communes of more than 5,000 inhabitants, within three years of the 
promulgation of the law, must have plans formulated concerning (1) the direction, 
width, and location of highways, extent and plan of squares, public spaces, reserve 
lands, building sites, etc.; (2) a program for the hygienic, archaeological, and aesthetic 
servitudes, the height of buildings, provisions for drinking-water, sewers, waste, etc. 
Any settlement destroyed by a catastrophe, such as fire or earthquake, may not be 
restored until the plans have been approved by the commission. A departmental 
planning commission is composed of local bodies in charge of hygiene, natural sites, 
etc, and of four mayors appointed by the state. This commission advises on 
1) municipal schemes, (2) derogations from the general planning principles, (3) inci- 
dental aesthetic or hygienic servitudes and other matters. A superior planning com- 
mission of thirty members created by the Ministry of the Interior establishes planning 
tules and regulations and gives advice on schemes referred to it. A plan must be 
submitted (1) to examination by the municipal council; (2) to a preliminary hearing; 
3) to the examination of the departmental planning commission. The municipal 
council then gives its decision on the plan, after which the state council or other author- 
ity gives its final approval.—Frank Backus Williams, National Municipal Review, 
October, 1919. C. N. 


An Administrative Ideal in Public Welfare-—The specific functions of a state 
department of public welfare should be differentiated into the following bureaus: 
(t) a bureau of health, having the duties and powers of a state board of health, and, 
in addition, the administration of institutions for the treatment of physical disease 
and disability; (2) a bureau of mental hygiene, having the duties and powers of a state 
board of insanity and such additional duties as a state program of mental hygiene 
may require; (3) a bureau of social work, having the duties and powers of a state 
board of charity and such additional duties as the ideals of social work may require; 
4) a bureau of rehabilitation, having the duties of a state board of correction and its 
allied agencies. These bureaus should be co-ordinated with each other within the 
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department of public welfare and with other departments of the state. Each should 
be autonomous in its own field under the supervision of three expert directors appointed 
by the governor of the state. The twelve directors from these several bureaus should 
constitute a commission of public welfare, having advisory and supervisory relation: 
with the several bureaus. In addition this commission should conduct the following 
agencies: (1) an agency of research and publicity; (2) an agency of co-operative 
community service; (3) an agency of co-operative purchasing. The advantages 
claimed for this scheme are: (1) it co-ordinates activities but does not destroy per- 
sonal initiative; (2) it is democratic in principle and practice; (3) it promotes the 
efficiency of the individual and of the local agency, whose efficiency and standards 
are the measure and limitation of combined achievement.—Owen Copp, American 
Journal of Insanity, July, 19109. F. A.C. 


Establishment of International Standards of Public Health.—Great Britain and 
America both desire an international standard of public health and welfare work. 
By the co-operation of these two countries a standard can be established throughout 
the world. In fixing a standard there must be a careful analysis of each region; 
second, the establishment of a unit of public-health nurse service and the territory 
she can conveniently handle; third, the correlation of these on the basis of adaptation 
to the region to be handled. To push these standards over the world will necessitate 
constant changes based upon knowledge of the language and of the origin and former 
condition of the people to be cared for. In the international scholarships in public 
health nursing there is already a beginning —W. C. White, Lancet, October, 1010. 

D. H. K. 


Essential Units in the Care of Tuberculosis.—In a complete scheme for the care 
of the tuberculous there should be: (1) an improved method of notification to provide 
fuller information regarding the type of the disease and the circumstances of the 
patient; (2) an efficient and co-ordinated system of dispensary and domiciliary treat- 
ment; (3) the provision of adequate hospital accommodation for acute and advanced 
cases of tuberculosis with compulsory powers of removal; (4) the provision of up-to- 
date sanitarium accommodation with facilities for the industrial training of patients; 
(5) the provision of large hospitals for the conservative treatment of non-pulmonary 
tuberculosis, each hospital to serve a large district and population; (6) the pro- 
vision of sanitarium accommodation for children and of facilities for open-air instruc- 
tion in connection with hospital, sanitarium, and schools; (7) the incorporation in 
the scheme of an after-care unit with an emigration and employment bureau; (8) carry- 
ing out a comprehensive scheme of scientific investigation and preventive effort with 
a view to the control and final abolition of tuberculosis—H. H. Thomson, Journal 
of State Medicine, October, 1919. D. H. &. 


The Co-operative Movement in the United States.—The co-operative movement, 
or the Rochdale movement, as it is often called, is one of great social significance. 
It tends to substitute for the present system of private profit-taking a condition ol 
society under which every need of life, social and economic, will be supplied by the 
united effort of all. While this aim is revolutionary, the method is economic and not 
political. The immediate object of the movement is the reduction of the cost ol 
living by eliminating the profits of the middleman. Certain of the principles of the 
Rochdale co-operators, which one authority says must be maintained or invite failure, 
are followed by their American successors. They usually provide for unrestricte¢ 
membership, shares of low denomination, one man one vote regardless of stock owner- 
ship, cash sales of pure foods at prevailing market prices, payment of not more than 
a legal rate of interest on share capital, and the return of the “profits’’ as a dividend to 
members in proportion to their patronage. Started in England in 1844 by twenty- 
eight weavers, the Rochdale system spread to America in the form of all sorts 0 
co-operative ventures some of which were purely co-operative, others political, ant 
some religious. Through bad management and failure to adhere to the Rochdale 
principles nearly all of them failed. The most notable examples of successful CO- 
operation are the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange and the various live-stock 
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shippers’ organizations. Although there are but meager data relative to the extent 
of the co-operative movement in the United States, it is estimated that there are 
a bout three thousand consumers’ societies, having a combined business of approxi- 
Most of the societies conform to the open membershi 
wlicy, ha’ ave shares of low denomination, and without exception in the societies studied, 
the principle of “one member one vote” is strictly adhered to. Sales are made at 
orevailing market rates in order not to incur the hostility of other regular merchants. 
Divider nds returned to members have ranged from 3 to 13 per cent. Besides the 
monetary benefit, co-operation has provided other advantages such as a practical 
educ ation in business methods, training for citizenship, utilization of the latent abilities 
§ the workmen, and the habituation of all men to altruistic modes of thought and 
conduct: —Florence E. Parker, Monthly Labor Review, March, 1920. C. V. R. 


Reactions of Welfare Work on Religious Work.—The war brought thousands of 
ministers into contact with the real needs and actual problems of men. The return 
of this large body of welfare workers to their former tasks should be accompanied by a 
revival of human interests in the sphere of organized religion. There has been a 
shifting attitude in these religious workers due to their close contact with human needs. 
With them the emphasis passes from doctrine to service and the technique of religion 
must be the technique of everyday conduct rather than for specific times and seasons. 
The church of today ought to realize her mission as a great agency of social redemption 
and that means that the successful minister or church worker must be a practical 
sociologist. 

The participation of so many religious workers in welfare activities has resulted 
ina growing consciousness that the time has come for the church to assume a more 
positive attitude toward current problems and movements. Efforts for recreational 
and entertainment activities of the community, endeavors in regard to public health, 
the redemption of public affairs, the fight against ignorance and economic maladjust- 
ment; all these should have a profoundly religious motive. Both the existence and 
the servicefulness of the church depends on her ability to adjust herself and to interpret 
the gospel to the changing atmosphere. The church should anticipate the world’s 
need with a liturgy, a hymnology, and a gospel that will answer to the awakened 
social consciousness.—Angus S. Woodburne, Biblical World, May, 1920. R. G. H. 


A Program of Americanization——To have any program of Americanization we 

just agree on the characteristic qualities which constitute the American type. This 
os can be distinguished politically and socially. Politically, the American prin- 
ciple is that everybody shares in the democracy; socially, the American principle is 
that people must work together to accomplish an ‘object, but that each member of the 
group retains the right of original opinion and original contribution. The program 
of Americanization must include forgetful and indifferent Americans as well as aliens. 
To Americanize the alien certain conditions are necessary to insure the best results. 
These teachers must be properly trained, adequately paid, and should have a clear 
vision of the goal to be reached. The organization of the school must be flexible 
as to time and location. It requires likewise the co-operation of newspapers, churches, 
boards of trade, as well as the direct and special agencies of education. Aside from 
the conscious education of the foreigner in and out of the school there is the other 
program for the citizen group. Every real program of Americanization must take in 
the whole community as a partner with the school. The plan prepared here looks 
to the organization of committees which will undertake to look after the industrial 
opportunities in the community, instruction in factories for aliens and citizens, legis- 
lation, school finance, use of public facilities for public good, public community activi- 
ties, and publicity. The essential thing in Americanization is the creation of a better 
community life—Albert Shiels, American Education, June, 1920. R. G. H. 
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